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GROVE KARL GILBERT, THE MAN* 
By C. Hart MERRIAM 
. 


E are gathered here this evening to pay tribute to the 

memory of a colleague and friend—a man whose studies 
were models of thoroughness, whose presentation of results in 
the diverse fields of geology, geography, physiography, biology, 
ethnology, astronomy, physics, and mathematics, models of 
clearness and accuracy of expression. 

Gilbert's college course was only the beginning of his educa- 
tion, for throughout his lifetime he was continually referring 
to dictionaries, encyclopedias and other books of reference—his 
habit of mind demanding precise knowledge on an incredible 
number and diversity of subjects.f 

In the discussion of problems it was his habit to recite the 
facts, sometimes adding what seemed to his analytical mind 
the natural inference and conclusion, sometimes suggesting 
more than one explanation, but without reiteration or argu- 

*Read at Memorial meeting of Geological Society of Washington, January 22, 
1919. 
Dr. Gilbert was for many years a member of the Sierra Club and contributed 
articles on geological features of the Sierra to the Club Buxietin. (Vol. V, pp. 
20, 211 and 279; Vol. VI, p. 225.) We first knew him intimately on the 1903 outing 
of the Club to Kern River Cafion and Mt. Whitney. There he gave evidence of his 
big-hearted, genial qualities and introduced the younger members of the party to 
new games and stories about the campfire. His youthful spirit at once endeared 
himself in the hearts of all.—T7he Editors. , 

+In this connection it may not be amiss to record the fact that the few books he 
kept close at hand were mainly Greek, Latin, French, German, and English diction 


aries; British and American enclyclopedias, and technical works on geology, astron- 
omy, and mathematics. 
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ment; for having once made his statement, he regarded repe- 
tition unnecessary and he was strongly disinclined to engage in 
controversy. 

He was unconventional, impartial, industrious, averse to ex- 
aggeration, and possessed of exceptional evenness and serenity 
of temper. He was a man of few words, just and kindly in 
criticism, avoiding provocation both in the giving and in the 
taking, in all things calm and imperturbable. 

As a lecturer he was clear, precise, and naturally inclined 
toward the technical. This he himself realized, and he used to 
enjoy telling about his first public talk, which was on the geo- 
logical subject “Erosion.” He thought he had adapted it to 
the needs of a non-technical audience, and was chagrined to 
find that it went entirely over their heads. So on the first op- 
portunity he repeated it, under the title “Mud,” and this time 
succeeded in awakening enthusiastic interest. 

While able to devote the greater part of the most active pe- 
riod of his life to field-work and the study of problems arising 
therefrom, his work nevertheless suffered a serious interrup- 
tion due to the assumption of administrative labors, to which, 
from a sense of duty and much against his inclination, he gave 
his principal energies for eight long years (1884-1892).* Re- 
ferring to one of his unfinished investigations, he said: “It is 
hardly necessary for me to assure you that my personal regret 
in abandoning this research at its present stage is very great.”’t 
But the depth of the sacrifice necessary in giving up research 
work, to a man of his keenness of intellect, clearness of vision, 
and logic of deduction, equipped by nature, inclination, and 
training for the solution of difficult problems, may be more 
easily imagined than expressed. The extent of the resulting 
loss to science can only be conjectured. 

It is not for me to speak of his resourcefulness, versatility, 
and diverse accomplishments, of his skill in making sketches, 
photographs, and diagrams for the better illustration of the 
subject in hand, of his quick grasp of the meaning of natural 

phenomena, of his vigor and enthusiasm in the field, or of his 





“It was the distaste for office-work and dread of abandoning research work that 
later led him to decline the offer of the high position of Director of the Survey. 


tInculcation of Scientific Method by Example. Am. Journ. Sci., 3d Ser., Vol. 
XXXI, pp. 284-299, 1886. 
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humor and good fellowship at the campfire. But if a personal 
digression may be permitted, I would like to refer briefly to a 
trip we enjoyed together in the High Sierra in the summer of 
1903, in the course of which he pointed out a multitude of fea- 
tures of geological significance and glacial sculpture that had 
escaped my observation during previous field-work in the re- 
gion; while reciprocally I was able to bring to his attention 
certain habits of the rock coney and of a rare animal of the 
genus Aplodontia, that greatly excited his interest. 

From the towering summit of Mt. Conness, reached at 8:30 
in the morning after a cold night in our sleeping-bags among 
the timber-line mats of dwarf white-bark pine high up on the 
mountain side, we enjoyed a prospect of singular glory. The 
atmosphere was unusually clear, the smoke-haze of the lower 
country having not yet arisen. We looked out upon a broken 
sea of cold gray granite whose peaks, domes, and ridges 
stretched from the Matterhorn to Mt. Galen Clark, and from 
the splendid ramparts of Tenaya and Yosemite to the lofty 
crowns of Lyell and Ritter; while to the east, though the wa- 
ters of Mono Lake were hidden by the crest of the Sierra, the 
magnificent chain of volcanic cones known as Mono Craters 
was in full view, and beyond, in the far distance, arose the 
lofty Desert Ranges of Nevada. It was an inspiring picture— 
one that rekindled Gilbert’s youthful enthusiasm and tempted 
him to remain; but the rising wind, making the descent dan- 
gerous, forced a retreat before the morning was half spent. 

Gilbert’s description of another scene, though in a remote 
part of the west, is so to the point—so appreciative, so full of 
feeling, so suggestive of the man and of the emotions he must 
have had when standing on the summit of Conness—that its 
introduction here seems most fitting. It runs thus: 

“One summer afternoon, 35 years ago, I rode along a high 
plateau in southern Utah. My companions were Hoxie, a 
young army officer; Weiss,a veteran topographer, who mapped 
our route as we went; and Kipp, an assistant whose primary 
duty was to carry a barometer. Not far behind us was a pack- 
train. We were explorers, studying the geography and geolo- 
gy of a strange land. About us was a forest of pine and fir, 
but we rode through a lane of sunlit prairie cradled in a shal- 
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low valley. Suddenly the floor of the prairie came to an end, 
and we halted on the crest of a cliff overlooking a vast ex- 
panse of desert lowland. The desert was not a monotonous 
plain, like that of northwestern Utah, but a land of mesas, 
cafions, buttes, and cliffs, all so bare that the brilliant colors of 
their rocks shone forth—orange, red, chocolate, blue, and 
white—fading slowly into the gray of the remote distance. We 
were looking across the broad barren tract through which the 
Colorado winds in Glen and Marble cafions, and of which the 
Painted Desert of Arizona is a minor division. To most of us 
it was a supreme vision of beauty and grandeur as well as des- 
olation, a scene for which words were inadequate; and we 
stood spellbound. The silence was at last broken by Kipp, 
who exclaimed, ‘Well, we’re nicely caught!’ and his discordant 
note so carried us from the sublime to the ridiculous that our 
tense emotion found first expression in a laugh. 

“The reminiscent story has been told to illustrate the rela- 
tion of the traveler’s appreciation to his point of view. Kipp 
saw only that the cliff at our feet barred further progress in 
that direction, and all that had appealed to the others most 
strongly was lost on him. Hoxie, Weiss, and I doubtless saw 
different things in the landscape, for we were trained in di- 
verse schools, but our personal points of view all included the 
esthetic factor, and that factor lifted us above the plane of 
petty annoyance into a realm of exalted emotion. We saw 
what we had eyes to see. Our point of view was the measure 
of our perception and appreciation.”* 

When a member of the Harriman Alaska Expedition, in 
1899, Gilbert seemed still in the prime of physical vigor, never 
hesitating to undertake active and difficult work among moun- 
tains and glaciers, undeterred by hardship or danger. His 
most noteworthy side trips perhaps were one to the glaciers of 
Geike and Reid inlets, traversing in a small boat, accompanied 
by Muir and Palache, the ice-choked channel of the northwest 
arm of Glacier Bay, and camping on the bare rock close to the 
ice; and one in Prince William Sound, where, with Coville and 
Palache, he explored and mapped the most stupendous glacier 
visited by the expedition, a glacier having a sea-wall frontage 


* Sierra Crus BuLtetin, p. 225, Jan., 1908. 
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of four miles. This he named after the geologist and explorer 
I. C. Russell, but later, finding Russell’s name preoccupied by 
a glacier in the Copper River region, this one was rechristened 
the Columbia. 

When steaming northward along the lofty ice-wall of La 
Perouse Glacier, he noticed a number of tilted trees near the 
north edge of the ice, and induced Mr. Harriman and one or 
two others to accompany him ashore in a whale-boat, landing in 
a stiff surf, by which they were properly soaked. Climbing the 
lateral moraine to the edge of the forest, he was much interest- 
ed in finding the foremost trees ground into pulp and splinters, 
intermixed with the material of the moraine—the result of a 
recent northward advance of this corner of the glacier. 

During a brief landing at St. Matthews Island in Bering 
Sea, Gilbert made an ornithological discovery of considerable 
interest, finding two nests of the white Hyperborean Snowflake 
—one of the rarest and most beautiful of American birds and 
one not known to breed anywhere in the world except on this 
island and its close neighbor, Hall Island. The bird belongs 
to a group whose members usually place their nests on the 
ground among grass or other plants; but those discovered by 
Gilbert were in holes a foot or two deep on the sea-face of 
cliffs—an extraordinary location, due without doubt to the 
abundance of the bird’s arch enemy, the arctic fox. 

In later years, when the strain of continued mental effort 
brought on distress of the head, he was forced to shorten the 
hours of work with resulting increase in the time available for 
other occupations. He had been a famous walker, but at this 
period was no longer able to do much tramping and had to seek 
exercise and amusement in other ways. Fortunately, he was 

fond of canoeing, and in favorable weather, when in Washing- 
ton, might be seen paddling on the Potomac River nearly every 
afternoon. At other times, if like-minded companions were 
available, he played billiards, dominoes, or cards, or read 
aloud ; and when alone, alternated reading and solitaire. Once 
or twice a year he went to see a game of ball, or took the chil- 
dren of some friend to the circus; but he did not care much 
for the theater or for music, and needed the stimulus of com- 


panionship to indulge in either. He disliked public meetings 
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and dinners—even those of scientific societies — and finally 
gave them up altogether. When urged to go, his usual reply 
was that for half a century he had done his full duty in this 
line, having served in various offices and committees, and felt 
that for the rest of his life he was entitled to freedom from the 
fatigue and mental strain incident to such gatherings. 

My acquaintance with Gilbert dates from the winter of 
1871, after his return from his first season’s field-work in the 
far West. He was then only twenty-eight years of age and in 
the vigor of young manhood. I was impressed by his splendid 
physical appearance, by the dignity of his presence, and the 
maturity of his judgment. As he grew in years and knowledge, 
there came to him a certain nobility of purpose and bearing 
that was felt by all who knew him. Association with a man of 
such scope of intellectual activity, such rare scientific training, 
such high ideals, and such winning personal qualities could but 
exert, albeit unconsciously, a happy influence on one’s life and 
work. The memory of our friendship, extending over a period 
of forty-six years—during nineteen of which he was an in- 
timate member of my household—will always be cherished as 
one of the privileges of my life. 

To those who knew him, the memory of Grove Karl Gilbert 
will always stand out in bold relief. In our minds he will live 
as a type of the exceptional man: Tall and of fine presence, 
frank, informal, yet dignified and courteous, unobtrusive, pa- 
tient, sympathetic, considerate of others. Whether measured 
by mental alertness, breadth of view, or scholarly attainment ; 
by the scope and value of his contributions to science; by the 
logic and clearness of his presentation of scientific problems; 
by the sincerity, fairness, and painstaking thoroughness of his 
work, or by the charm and inspiring influence of his unassum- 
ing personality, he loomed above most of his fellows and was 
looked up to and admired—for his qualities were those that ap- 
peal to the heart as well as to the mind. 

An authority in many fields, and yet one who never assumed 
authority ; a leader in science, and yet one who never assumed 
leadership ; neither power nor glory did he seek, but the satis- 
faction of contributing his share to the sum of human knowl- 


edge 








GROVE KARL GILBERT 
AN APPRECIATION 


By JosePH BARRELL 
7 

LEADER in thought is known personally to relatively 

few, a few hundreds perhaps, or a few thousands. He be- 
comes known impersonally to a vastly greater number, living 
in distant lands or in later generations. From each point to 
which his influence reaches a somewhat different view of his 
personality is obtained. In this series of appreciations of the 
life and work of Grove Karl Gilbert the present contribution is 
from a geologist of a younger generation who met him per- 
sonally and in conversation but once, in 1908, who has corre- 
sponded with him perhaps ten or a dozen times, but who has 
found in his scientific methods and publications a constant 
source of knowledge and inspiration. 

What are the features of Gilbert’s personality and scientific 
achievements as they stand out to one who thus is situated in- 
termediate in distance between his limited circle of intimates 
and contemporaries, on the one hand, and that indefinitely 
larger circle, on the other hand, who have known and will 
know him only through his works? 

Gilbert’s personality was one which could not fail to impress 
itself, even at a first meeting; tall, blue-eyed, reddish-brown 
hair, and of great bodily vigor while still in his prime, his phys- 
ical impressiveness matched his mental qualities. There were 
many notable features in his character: his kindliness and in- 
terest in the work of younger men, his judicial quality and 
clarity of thought, his transparent honesty, his lack of dogma- 
tism, his readiness to review and revise if need be his own 
conclusions ; these were outstanding characteristics, yet, as his 
contemporary, Professor Chamberlin, has written of him, “It 
is doubtful whether the products of any other geologist of our 
day will escape revision at the hands of future research to a 
degree equal to the writings of Grove Karl Gilbert.” 

Gilbert was by nature predestined to be a geologist He 
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possessed a keen, exact, and philosophical mind, which showed 
through his speech and writings. He delighted to extract new 
principles from masses of observed facts, and these mental 
qualities, combined with a love of nature, determined the lines 
of his life-work. Into this he grew as opportunity offered 
through the Ward Natural Science Establishment, the Ohio 
Geological Survey, the Wheeler and Powell explorations of 
the west, and finally the United States Geological Survey. He 
was the only man who, during the existence, through the past 
thirty years, of the Geological Society of America, has been 
elected a second time its president, a recognition of his char- 
acter as much as of his ability. Speaking in acknowledgment 
of this unusual honor, he said that he was fortunate in being 
able to pursue a life-work which had always been to him a 
source of delight. 

Gilbert entered geology at a time when it was mostly a de- 
scriptive and qualitative science. The habit of his mind was 
logical and mathematical. These were the qualities of which 
geology at that time stood in need, and his ability in these di- 
rections, even to the close of his life, is shown in his mono- 
graphic studies on the “Transportation of Debris by Running 
Water,” prosecuted during years of ill-health, and published 
when he was seventy-one years old. That the same qualities 
were present even in his boyhood may be gathered from the 
following extract from one of his letters to the writer, in which 
he was discussing the possibility of the rhythmic action of the 
tides producing a progressive motion: 

When I was a boy I noticed that by rocking a skiff I gave it a for- 
ward motion. That led to the trial of other impulses, and I found that 
by standing near the stern and alternately bending and straightening my 
legs, so as to make the skiff rock endwise, I could produce a forward 
velocity of several yards a minute. If I stood one side of the medial 
line, the skiff moved in a curve. The motions I caused directly were 
strictly reciprocal, the departures from initial position being equaled by the 
returns. The indirect result of translation was connected with reactions 
between the water and the oblique surfaces of the boat. There seems to 
me a close analogy between these reactions and theoretic reactions of an 
ocean swayed by tidal forces upon oblique surfaces of its basin, 

He will be longest remembered for his classic papers on the 
Henry Mountains and on Lake Bonneville, but his deep-seated 
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analytical instincts and the far-sighted nature ofhis conclusions 
are perhaps even better manifested in a number of his short- 
er papers. In his contributions on isostasy, geologic time, 
joints, fault-block mountains, and on the methods of scientific 
investigation, he was clear, original, and convincing. His 
presidential address before the Geological Society of America 
in 1892, on “Continental Problems,” was a paper remarkable 
in comprehensiveness of view. In it he raised a number of 
questions on important topics which geologists disregarded, 
and showed himself twenty years in advance of his time in the 
appreciation of the large significance of unconformities. 





PROFESSOR JOE* 
By D. S. RicHarpDsoN 
> 


te ranks are few, Professor Joe, 
Who loved thee in that long ago 
Of smiles and tears. 
3ut still the perfume of thy days 
Floats downward to us through the maze 
Of vanished years. 


Thrice blessed is he whose memory 
Comes back in music from the sea 
Of other days; 
Nor builds he surer monument 
Than that which speaks the heart’s content 
In words of praise. 


We see him still amid the throng— 

So grave and sweet, so wise and strong— 
So shaped in gentleness ; 

The lover of all things that be, 

The fount of truth and chivalry— 
The refuge of distress. 


Thou art not dead. The simple stone 
Beneath the oaks which thou hast known 
Records thy name ; 
But, graven on the hearts of men, 
Tis writ in light and lives again 
In deathless flame. 


February, 1919 


*Professor Joseph Le Conte was always affectionately known as “Professor Joe” 
to his students. He was a charter member of the Sierra Club and one of its first 
directors 











SOME SIERRAN CHIPMUNKS 
By Harry S. SwWarTH 


Wirt NoTEs ON PHOTOGRAPHY OF SMALL MAMMALS BY JOSEPH Dixon 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the 
University of California) 


HE timbered portions of California, which means the 

mountains for the most part, do not support as large a 
squirrel population as conditions apparently warrant — not 
nearly equal to that found in the hardwood forests of eastern 
North America, for example—but to make up for this de- 
ficiency there is certainly an abundance of chipmunks, both of 
species and individuals. 

The traveler through the mountains finds them almost con- 
stantly in view, scampering over rocks and logs or diving 
through tangles of underbrush at his approach, chipping de- 
fiantly from a securely distant perch, or, as often as not, in- 
vading his camp and examining his belongings. 

The chipmunks’ large relative, the Douglas Squirrel, has been 
immortalized by John Muir, and a reading of that gifted writ- 
er’s sympathetic portrayal of the squirrel and its surroundings 
has doubtless familiarized the animal to many visitors to the 
Sierras, indeed has probably caused many to make special 
search for it when passing through its haunts. Also the Doug- 
las squirrel is big enough and conspicuous enough, both vocal- 
ly and otherwise, to fairly force itself upon the notice. With 
the tiny chipmunks, however, it is different. 

California contains a host of these little animals, at least 
eighteen species and subspecies of the tree chipmunks alone 
(the genus Eutamias), all very much alike to the casual view 
—small, brownish-colored, and striped in the same general 
pattern—so that the average mountain visitor desiring to know 
more about them is apt to throw up his hands in despair at the 
hopelessness of the attempt to distinguish one from the other. 

Without, however, making any attempt at the careful study 
necessary to distinguish certain of the closely similar varieties, 
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it is quite possible for anyone to learn to recognize some of the 
more outstanding species, especially so as it is seldom the case 
that the closely related ones occur together at the same place. 
The chipmunks of the Kings River section of the Sierra Ne- 
vada may be taken as fair examples of the manner in which 
several species occur in the same general region, all to be seen, 
perhaps, in the course of a day, but each one, by choice of im- 
mediate surroundings or mode of life, sufficiently isolated to 
avoid too close competition with his relatives. In the follow- 
ing account the specific peculiarities of the chipmunks noted 
by the authors of this paper on a trip through this part of the 
Sierra are briefly outlined, affording the interested visitor to 
the mountains a means of distinguishing the species one from 
the other. 

In entering the mountains from the west the first of this 
group of mammals to be encountered is the Mariposa Chip- 
munk (Eutamias merriami mariposae). This is a local Sierran 
race of the wide-spread Merriam Chipmunk (Eutamias merri- 
ami), which, in its several varieties, occurs throughout the 
lower timbered portions of California, southward from Yo- 
semite in the Sierras, from San Francisco Bay along the coast. 
Going into the mountains from the vicinity of Fresno or 
Sanger, live-oak timber and brush is first encountered at about 
1500 feet elevation. In all probability the Mariposa Chip- 
munk extends down as far as this brush is found. It is an 
animal of the underbrush primarily, scurrying into thickets 
when alarmed, and taking the utmost advantage of such cover 
in keeping out of view. This is the most shy and wary of any 
of the chipmunks found in this part of the mountains, and it 
may successfully elude observation for days, the only intimation 
of its near presence being the hollow barking note heard issuing 
from the thickets. At Dunlap (2000 feet elevation), in the 
heart of the live-oak belt, about half-way from the foothills to 
General Grant National Park, we were well within the home of 
the Mariposa Chipmunk, but it took most assiduous search to 
catch even an occasional glimpse of one. 

In Kings River Cafion we were more fortunate. The species 
probably does not occur at all on the higher ridges traversed 
in reaching the cafion, as in General Grant National Park, at 
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Hume, and at Horse Corral Meadow, but it does ascend along 
the floor of the cafion as far as the mouth of Bubb’s Creek. In 
the upper reaches of the cafion, above Kanawyer’s Camp, and 
on the north side especially, there are broad gravelly stretches 
interspersed with numerous clumps of manzanita brush, and 
these are the preferred haunts of the Mariposa Chipmunk. 
They were difficult to observe here, however, fleeing to cover 
at the first hint of danger, and usually remaining hidden until 
the observer’s patience was exhausted. About camp more 
favorable opportunities occasionally presented themselves, for 
when all was still, with but a single occupant in the tent, and 
he unobtrusively writing or otherwise quietly engaged, a chip- 
munk would sometimes carry on exceedingly cautious investi- 
gations of the neighborhood. There was one big yellow pine 
near by that seemed an especial attraction, and, contrary to the 
usual habit of the species, Mariposa Chipmunks were several 
times seen here exploring bunches of pine needles at the ends 
oi limbs fifty or sixty feet from the ground. If the tree were 
approached, the chipmunk usually vanished, apparently at once 
disappearing into thin air in a fashion that was most exasper- 
ating. The explanation of these disappearances was finally 
supplied by one unfortunate individual caught in the top of a 
little oak tree before he had time to scamper to the ground. 
This chipmunk was seen to disappear in the upper branches, 
and the tree was so small and so near by that it seemed impos- 
sible for him to have descended unseen. A careful scrutiny of 
each branch and twig brought no results until the eye was 
caught by a slight movement. Then the chipmunk was seen, 
in plain sight, stretched out along a small branch, perfectly 
motionless, but—an unfortunate oversight—with his long tail 
hanging limply down, to be caught by the faint breeze that 
was now waving it to and fro. 

Characteristics of the Mariposa Chipmunk that may be used 
in distinguishing it from the other species of this region are as 
follows: The choice of habitat, usually underbrush rather than 
trees, and its habit of generally (though not invariably) de- 
scending to the ground when surprised in the tree-tops; the 
rather dark coloration, the characteristic chipmunk stripes on 

the sides not being so sharply defined as to be readily seen at a 
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little distance; the long tail, which is not usually jerked ner- 
vously about, as in so many species, but is waved sideways, 
sinuously, in rather catlike fashion. The last mentioned is an 
especially good recognition mark, even at some little distance. 
Total length is from ten to twelve inches. The tail, to end of 
hairs, is from five to six inches, longer in proportion to total 
length than in the other species of the region. 

Probably the most abundant species of chipmunk in the 
Kings River section of the Sierra Nevada is the Tahoe Chip- 
munk (Eutamias speciosus frater),again a local race of a wide- 
spread species (Eutamias speciosus) occurring in the higher 
mountains from southern California to Lake Tahoe. This is 
an animal of the middle altitudes, not seen until the brushy 
home of the Mariposa Chipmunk is left behind, and seldom 
venturing up into the rocky habitat of the Alpine Chipmunk of 
the extreme heights. 

At Hume, near General Grant National Park, the species 
was extremely abundant, fairly swarming about the corrals 
and barns of the settlement, while out in the woods innumer- 
able havens of refuge were afforded the chipmunks by the 
piles of brush the lumbermen left behind them. Hume and 
Horse Corral Meadow seemed about the proper altitude and 
the types of country that suited them best. On another visit to 
the mountains the species was found in great numbers in the 
higher parts of Sequoia National Park, a few miles to the 
southward. A few were seen in Kings River Cafion, together 
with the Mariposa Chipmunks, and some ventured up into the 
lower part of the Alpine Chipmunk’s domain, but they were 
but stragglers, the metropolis of the Tahoe Chipmunk lying be- 
tween these extremes. 

This species lacks the suspicious nature of the Mariposa 
Chipmunk. He is alert enough, and wary in reason, but gives 
his confidence judiciously and soon responds to friendly ad- 
vances. When danger really threatens, however, he is off like 
a flash, taking refuge, preferably, in the trees, and usually mak- 
ing for some friendly hollow. The chipmunk has real need of 
all his speed and all his acuteness, for there are enemies at 
every hand who are quite his equal in these respects, who, in- 
deed, must necessarily overreach him occasionally to insure 
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their own existence. A Cooper Hawk gliding through the 
trees along Bubbs Creek with a long tail dangling from his 
claws, and a Western Red-tail Hawk, seen at Horse Corral 
Meadow, making off with a satisfied air, a similar token of 
success streaming below, bore convincing evidence of what 
happens to the luckless chipmunk who relaxes his vigilance at 
the wrong moment. 

At the time of our visit to Horse Corral Meadow, in late 
September, the Douglas Squirrels were hard at work harvest- 
ing nuts from the pine cones, being especially busy in the tam- 
arack groves. Climbing to the upper branches, where the green 
cones were numerous, the squirrel would cut them off as rap- 
idly as possible, letting the cones drop to the ground. Twenty or 
more might be severed in rapid succession (and far more quick- 
ly than one would imagine possible) before the worker would 
descend to carry them away, apparently to some secret cache. 
On several such occasions an astute chipmunk was seen waiting 
below the tree to reap a share of the harvest with the minimum 
of effort. And the squirrel was never seen to take offense. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to point out features 
whereby the Tahoe Chipmunk may be unfailingly recognized, 
and this, too, despite the fact that one familiar with the animal 
can usually distinguish it at sight. In this, as with many other 
species, it is probably a matter of learning to know them as one 
knows one’s friends. We may classify one species as having 
a longer tail than another, but when we see one of the animals 
at large we no more recognize it by its longer tail than we 
recognize our friend on the street by his long nose! Who can 
say what it is about an intimate associate that causes recogni- 
tion nearly as far as he can be seen? Surely no distinctive 
“recognition marks.” Similarly, when an animal species be- 
comes familiar to a person it is frequently recognized through 
an individuality that defies analysis. However, for a first ac- 
quaintance some recognizable features are necessary, and the 
following are suggested as of use in distinguishing this animal 
in life. Compared with the Mariposa Chipmunk, the Tahoe 
Chipmunk is of somewhat smaller size, with noticeably shorter 
tail. Total length is about nine and a half inches, tail about 
four and a half. The latter is jerked nervously about in a 
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quite different manner from the slower undulations performed 
by the Mariposa Chipmunk. In coloration the Tahoe Chip- 
munk is of a brighter, more ruddy appearance, with the stripes 
along back and sides conspicuous to view at some little dis- 
tance. Finally, this chipmunk will permit of a near enough 
approach so that coloration and other features are easily ap- 
parent, while with the Mariposa Chipmunk it is for the most 
part a mere chance if one obtains a close enough and leisurely 
enough view for satisfactory observation. 

Of all the animals of the California Sierras there is none 
that makes a stronger appeal to the sympathies than the little 
Alpine Chipmunk (Eutamias alpinus), that tiny dweller of the 
inhospitable heights. Delicate and fragile, to all appearances 
as unfit for hardship as a butterfly, he still has made his home 
in the most forbidding portion of a region sufficiently rugged 
at the best. This habitat comprises the highest parts of the 
Sierra Nevada, from Tulare County north to Kearsarge Pass, 
or perhaps farther, and extends from a little below the timber- 
line practically to the summits of the loftiest peaks. Abundant 
opportunities of making acquaintance with the Alpine Chip- 
munk were found in the region about Bullfrog Lake, between 
Kings River Cafion and Kearsarge Pass, and he is such a 
friendly little fellow that we felt that we were becoming quite 
fully acquainted with the more public phases of his existence. 
Of the privacy of his home life, however, but little is known, 
as is the case with so many animals, both large and small, and 
there is still to be disclosed the manner of home he makes, and, 
also, just how he spends the long rigorous winters of the moun- 
tain-tops, to say nothing of the host of details that suggest 
themselves in this connection, 

Alpine Chipmunks were constant visitors to our camp at 
Bullfrog Lake, about 10,000 feet altitude, and just below the 
upper limit of upright timber. We were there in September, 
when the short summer was already drawing to a close—a thin 
film of ice formed on the lake each night—and the chipmunks 
were evidently beginning to bestir themselves in preparation 
for the cold weather that was coming. All about the edges of 
the lake they were busy in the little clumps of dwarf willow, 
scrambling up into the branches and bearing away bundles of 
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the soft down, as much as they could carry, this presumably 
for nest-lining. The enterprising little chap whose picture is 
shown herewith discovered a short cut to affluence and the 
means of furnishing his home far more luxuriously than his 
neighbors. He was constantly exploring among the interest- 
ing contents of our tent, and in the course of these investiga- 
tions came upon something of real practical use—a large roll 
of cotton batting! Anything more ridiculous than this mite of 
a creature standing before the enormous roll of cotton and en- 
deavoring to cram it all into his cheek-pouches it would be hard 
to imagine. Upright upon his haunches and with both arms 
outspread, he gathered as much as his reach would encompass 
and packed it in until his cheeks were bulging and long white 
strands protruded on either side. Apparently he knew when 
he had enough for his purpose, for after an active period of 
journeying to and fro between the cotton and some hidden 
nook in the rocks, he forsook this line of work and devoted 
himself to other things. 

Our kitchen refuse included much that was attractive to the 
chipmunks, and several of them were constantly about camp in 
search of edibles. Everything of the sort was gathered in one 
place, and they lost no time elsewhere, but went direct to this 
spot. Prune-stones found great favor, and also trout-bones, 
sometimes to be nibbled at where discovered and sometimes 
carried elsewhere. When a whole fish skeleton clung together 
it was some little task to remove it, and more than one nervous 
chipmunk, scurrying away with such a load, trod on his trail- 
ing burden and turned a complete somersault before he could 
catch himself. 

Elsewhere they were seen busily engaged in garnering the 
food upon which they doubtless mainly depend. The long 
grasses of the region were now in seed, and on all sides the 
chipmunks were encountered in these growths, sitting on their 
haunches in order to pull the heads within reach, when the 
seeds were stored away in their cheek-pouches. They were so 
unsuspicious as to readily endure observation at distances of 
but a few feet. Several were seen in pine trees, thirty or forty 
feet from the ground, at work upon the cones, but for the most 
part they labored on the ground. 
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The chipmunks were also quite busy at this time hiding 
things in the earth. It frequently happened that one was seen 
digging nervously, first in one place, then in another, evidently 
in search of something buried previously. But when found it 
would, perhaps, be carried not more than three or four feet 
away, to be covered up once more. A great deal of such hid- 
ing was done, in an apparently aimless way, the objects con- 
cealed barely beneath the surface of the ground, and not more 
than one fragment at any one place. As provision for the win- 
ter this would seem to an outsider as apt to be a failure when 
the snow came, but presumably the chipmunks know how to 
manage their own affairs. Then, too, on occasion they were 
seen at work in rather more methodical fashion, the cache 
being made at the base of a stump or rock that might serve for 
a landmark later on, and the hole excavated to some little 
depth. In filling the hole the dirt previously removed was 
shoved back in by the extended fore paws, with a forward 
thrust of the whole body. 

Alpine Chipmunks were found in great numbers in the re- 
gion about Kearsarge Pass, on both sides of the divide. One 
was seen within three hundred feet of the summit of Mount 
Gould (13,000 feet altitude), and there is little doubt of their 
ranging over all the higher peaks. We also found a few on 
Mount Mitchell (near Horse Corral Meadow), where they are 
restricted to the very summit of the mountain, hence forming 
an isolated colony away from the rest of their kind. Doubtless 
there are many such little communities in this section of the 
Sierra Nevada, on the numerous alpine-arctic peaks rising 
abruptly above the vast surrounding area of lower elevation. 

The tail action of the Alpine Chipmunk affords excellent 
means of identifying the species. This consists of quick, ner- 
vous upward jerks, constantly repeated, the tail curved slightly 
upward, as shown in the picture. Other readily appreciable 
features are found in the animal’s small size (seven and a half 
inches, or less, in total length) and its pale coloration, the areas 
which in other species are brown being grayish in this one, and 
the rufous areas faded out to a decidedly yellowish tinge. 

One other animal of this part of the Sierras is deserving of 
mention in this connection, the Sierra Golden-mantled Ground- 
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squirrel (Callospermophilus chrysodeirus), not a chipmunk, 
though extremely like one in appearance and actions. Besides 
this rather pretentious “book name,” he is variously known as 
Yellowhead, Copperhead, or Bummer. This animal is in his 
mode of life much like the ground-squirrel of the lowlands, 
whereas the various species of Eutamias more nearly resemble 
the tree-squirrels in habits and actions. The yellowhead is 
rather a prosaic creature, prone to corpulence (not to say 
greasiness ), and with none of the pleasing airiness of his asso- 
ciates. He is not unattractive, however, in his own more stolid 
way, while the peculiarity of his markings is quite certain to 
attract attention. The bright yellow head is a sure mark for 
identification, while the rather large size (total length twelve 
inches), heavy build, and short tail (about four and a half 
inches) are additional features that are readily appreciable. A 
yellowhead was a daily visitor to our camp at Bullfrog Lake, 
becoming quite tame and confiding. We saw the animals here 
in numbers, up to points at least as high as the limit of upright 
timber, and they occur commonly from 9000 to 10,000 feet on 
both sides of the divide at Kearsarge Pass. They were also 
abundant at Horse Corral Meadow, but not seen at all in 
Kings River Cafion. 

On the east slope of the Sierra Nevada at this latitude there 
are other species of chipmunks, more difficult to identify, but 
the above three species, together with the yellowhead, are 
characteristic of the western slope at the different levels sev- 
erally occupied. 


NOTES ON PHOTOGRAPHY OF SMALL MAMMALS 


The average collection of vacation photographs contains 
many landscape and camp scenes, with but few, if any, pic- 
tures of live wild animals. This is due not so much to lack of 
interest in the latter subject as to the many difficulties encoun- 
tered in securing even fairly satisfactory results, 

The writer of these paragraphs, after considerable experi- 
mentation, has been able to attain a certain degree of success 
in the photography of small wild animals by the use of appa- 
ratus such as can easily be included in the outfit of almost any 
enthusiastic amateur, and by adopting methods that anyone 
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can learn. Details of the outfit and mode of procedure are 
given herewith in the hope that they will prove of interest and 
value to others desirous of following up this line of enterprise 
without undue expense and trouble. 

The belief that good results are to be obtained only by the 
use of the most expensive type of reflecting camera is not 
borne out by the facts. On the other hand, one should not ex- 
pect to secure the best negatives of small living wild animals 
with the cheapest sort of hand camera. A camera between 
these two extremes was found in the writer’s experience to 
give excellent results. 

Good pictures were obtained with a “stand” or “tripod” 
camera which has a focal capacity (bellows) about twice the 
focal length of the lens used. The camera with which were 
secured the chipmunk pictures accompanying this paper was 
adapted to take 10-by 15-centimeter and 3'4-by 54-inch plates. 
These plates are each of good proportions and of wholly suffi- 
cient size. A ground glass which registers the exact position 
that the plates assume in the camera aids accurate focusing. 
This is of the utmost importance, for when the object photo- 
graphed is only three or four feet distant from the lens a 
change in the position of the subject, if only of a few inches, 
closer to or farther from the camera, throws the image out of 
focus. 

Metal plate-holders are preferable, as there is less danger of 
the plates being light-struck when the plate-holders are left in 
the sun than is the case with wooden holders. A good anastig- 
mat lens is a wise investment, as with such a lens enlargements 
three or four times the original size of the negative can be 
made with little loss of sharpness. A Dagor lens of 64-inch 
focal length, a Turner-Reich convertible anastigmat £/6.8 lens 
of 7¥%-inch focal length and a Bausch & Lomb Tessar lens, 
Series I c, {/4.5, of 74-inch focal length, have all proven satis- 
factory for this work. A “speed” lens is not a necessity, since 
stops 8, 11, and 16 are the ones most often used. Larger aper- 
tures do not give sufficient depth of field when used at a dis- 
tance of three or four feet, as allowance must be made for 
slight changes of position by the animal photographed. This 
difficulty is illustrated in the accompanying picture of the 
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Golden-mantled Ground-squirrel, where a slight shifting from 
his accustomed post has thrown the subject somewhat out of 
focus. 

A shutter of the compound type is preferable, as it is com- 
paratively quiet and does not frighten the nervous animals as 
does the noisy focal-plane shutter. One advantage of the 
compound type over the common automatic shutter is the fact 
that the former requires setting for each exposure, and thus 
obviates double exposure, when the shutter is released from a 
distance by means of a thread. 

Double-coated plates are preferable, in the writer’s experi- 
ence, since their excellent rendering of color values more than 
offsets the disadvantage of their lack of speed. Both Standard 
Orthonon and Cramer’s Instantaneous Isochromatic were 
found to be satisfactory, and were preferred to speedy film 
packs, which latter refused to operate at critical moments on 
several occasions. 

A changing-bag makes daylight loading and unloading of 
plates an easy matter. This article, together with a developing 
tank with the usual appurtenances, makes it possible to develop 
negatives on the spot, thus enabling one to replace faulty ex- 
posures before it is too late. As a “safety first” measure this 
outfit has proved its worth on several occasions. A _ short 
sturdy tripod with tilting top, focusing-cloth, exposure meter, 
thermometer, plate-drying rack, and spool of linen thread com- 
plete the list of accessories. 

Given a suitable camera and equipment, the next thing is to 
find the animals to photograph. Chipmunks, squirrels, and 
birds are often attracted to camp by the refuse thrown out. 
They thus become accustomed to the presence of human be- 
ings, and consequently afford good opportunities for the pho- 
tographer. A little watching will show certain stubs, stumps, 
and rocks to be used as points of vantage or as feeding stations 
by the animals just mentioned. The photographer is thus often 
able to select a suitable location where light, composition, and 
background are satisfactory. The camera may then be placed 
on the tripod and focused upon the exact spot where the ani 
mal to be photographed is likely to pause. Care should be 
taken not to focus on the bark of a tree trunk selected, but on 
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a point at least an inch nearer the lens. This allowance will in- 
sure that the animal itself rather than the tree trunk is sharply 
in focus. By placing the camera three or four feet distant an 
image nearly one inch high will be obtained with a seven-inch 
lens. Beware of attempting to work too close to the subject. 
It is better to enlarge an inch image later on than to try to se- 
cure a large image at once by working close up. By working 
at a reasonable distance, depth of field is obtained and the 
animal is not badly frightened. A long-focus lens can be used 
to advantage ; but the use of the single combination of the or- 
dinary lens was found to be too slow for such active animals 
as chipmunks. 

Exposures of 1/50 second at stop 11, or 1/25 second at stop 
16, were found to give well-exposed negatives when the sub- 
jects were in direct sunlight. The shorter exposure was found 
best, and even then the motion of the front feet or paws was 
not always stopped, as is seen in the photograph of the Alpine 
Chipmunk. Exact data for this picture (plate ccxx111) are as 
follows: September 1, 3 P.M. ; bright sun; 10x15 cm. Goerz Ten- 
nax camera; 64-inch Dagor: stop f/11; 1/50 second; 10x 15 
cm. Cramer Inst. Iso. plate; pyro in tank; enlargment 3% 
times on No. 6 Studio Enlarging Cyko. It will soon be 
found that momentary pauses in the animals’ activities can be 
taken advantage of and good negatives secured at these op- 
portune moments. 

All moving parts (levers) of the shutter should be hidden 
from the chipmunk’s keen vision. Otherwise, the animal is 
warned of danger when the release moves and starts to flee 
before the exposure is complete, a blurred negative resulting. 
sy draping a piece of cloth over the releasing lever this ten- 
dency of the sitter to “jump the gun” is avoided, and sharp 
negatives can be secured. A black pasteboard box set on the 
tripod was found to serve excellently as a dummy to accustom 
the animal to the camera. The shutter was usually operated at 
a distance of about fifty feet, by means of a thread tied to the 
shutter release. By this method one is able to watch the sub- 
ject from a distance and still make the exposure at the proper 
time. 

It should be remembered that the co-operation of the animal 
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to be photographed must be obtained, and that patience on the 
part of the operator is therefore a large part of the game. It 
sometimes happens that individual chipmunks or other animals 
are found which refuse to tolerate the camera, and then a new 
subject must be hunted up. In my own experience, certain in- 
dividuals have been found that were much easier to photo- 
graph than others of the same species at the same time and 
place. 

The success of the photographer in this field will depend on 
three things: suitable equipment, patience, and some knowl- 
edge of the habits of the individual animal to be photographed. 











STUDIES IN THE SIERRA* 
By Jonn Muir 
NO. V. POST-GLACIAL DENUDATION 
om 


HEN Nature lifted the ice-sheet from the mountains 

she may well be said not to have turned a new leaf, but 
to have made a new one of the old. Throughout the unnum- 
bered seasons of the glacial epoch the range lay buried, 
crushed, and sunless. In the stupendous denudation to which 
it was then subjected, all its pre-glacial features disappeared. 
Plants, animals, and landscapes were wiped from its flanks 
like drawings from a blackboard, and the vast page left 
smooth and clean, to be repictured with young life and the 
varied and beautiful inscriptions of water, snow, and the at- 
mosphere. 

The variability in hardness, structure, and mineralogical 
composition of the rocks forming the present surface of the 
range has given rise to irregularities in the amount of post- 
glacial denudation effected in different portions, and these ir- 
regularities have been greatly multiplied and augmented by 
differences in the kind and intensity of the denuding forces, 
and in the length of time that different portions of the range 
have been exposed to their action. The summits have re- 
ceived more snow, the foothills more rain, while the middle 
region has been variably acted upon by both of these agents. 
Again, different portions are denuded in a greater or less de- 
gree according to their relations to level. The bottoms of 
trunk valleys are swept by powerful rivers, the branches by 
creeks and rills, while the intervening plateaus and ridges are 
acted upon only by thin, feeble currents, silent and nearly in- 
visible. Again some portions of the range are subjected every 
winter to the scouring action of avalanches, while others are 
entirely beyond the range of such action. But the most influen- 
tial of the general causes that have conspired to produce ir- 





* Reprinted, as revised by the author, from the Overland Monthly of November, 1874. 
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regularity in the quantity of post-glacial denudation is the dif- 
ference in the length of time during which different portions 
of the range have been subjected to denuding agents. The ice- 
sheet melted from the base of the range tens of thousands of 
years ere it melted from the upper regions. We find, accord- 
ingly, that the foothill region is heavily weathered and blurred, 
while the summit, excepting the peaks, and a considerable por- 
tion of the middle region remain fresh and shining as if they 
had never suffered from the touch of a single storm. 

Perhaps the least known among the more outspoken agents 
of mountain degradation are those currents of eroding rock 
called avalanches. Those of the Sierra are of all sizes, from 
a few sand-grains or crystals worked loose by the weather and 
launched to the bottoms of cliffs, to those immense earthquake 
avalanches that thunder headlong down amid fire and smoke 
and dust, with a violence that shakes entire mountains. Many 
avalanche-producing causes, as moisture, temperature, winds, 
and earthquakes, are exceedingly variable in the scope and in- 
tensity of their action. During the dry, equable summers of 
the middle region, atmospheric disintegration goes silently on, 
and many a huge mass is made ready to be advantageously 
acted upon by the first winds and rains of winter. Inclined 
surfaces are then moistened and made slippery, decomposed 
joints washed out, frost-wedges driven in, and the grand av- 
alanche storm begins. But though these stone-storms occur 
only in winter, the attentive mountaineer may have the pleas- 
ure of witnessing small avalanches in every month of the year. 
The first warning of the bounding free of a simple avalanche 
is usually a dull muffled rumble, succeeded by a ponderous 
crunching sound; then perhaps a single huge block weighing a 
hundred tons or more may be seen wallowing down the face of 
a cliff, followed by a train of smaller stones, which are gradu 
ally left behind on account of the greater relative resistance 
they encounter as compared with their weight. The eye may 
therefore follow the large block undisturbed, noting its awk 
ward, lumbering gestures as it gropes its way through the air 
in its first wild journey, and how it is made to revolve like a 
Star upon its axis by striking on projecting portions of the 


walls while it pursues the grand smooth curves of general 
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descent. Where it strikes a projecting boss it gives forth an 
intense gasping sound, which, coming through the darkness of 
a storm-night, is indescribably impressive; and when at length 
it plunges into the valley, the ground trembles as if shaken by 
an earthquake. 

On the 12th of March, 1873, I witnessed a magnificent ava- 
lanche in Yosemite Valley from the base of the second of the 
Three Brothers. A massive stream of blocks bounded from 
ledge to ledge and plunged into the talus below with a display 
of energy inexpressibly wild and exciting. Fine gray foam- 
dust boiled and swirled along its path, and gradually rose 
above the top of the cliff, appearing as a dusky cloud on the 
calm sky. Unmistakable traces of similar avalanches are vis- 
ible here, probably caused by the decomposition of the feld- 
spathic veins with which the granite is interlaced. 

Earthquakes, though not of frequent occurrence in the Si- 
erra, are powerful causes of avalanches. Many a lofty tower 
and impending brow stood firm through the storms of the first 
post-glacial seasons. Torrents swept their bases, and winds 
and snows slipped glancingly down their polished sides, with- 
out much greater erosive effect than the passage of cloud- 
shadows. But at length the new-born mountains were shaken 
by an earthquake-storm, and thousands of avalanches from 
cafion walls and mountain sides fell in one simultaneous crash. 
The records of this first post-glacial earthquake present them- 
selves in every cafion and around the bases of every mountain 
summit that I have visited; and it is a fact of great geological 
interest that to it alone more than nine-tenths of all the cliff 
taluses which form so striking a characteristic of cafion scen- 
ery are due. The largest of these earthquake taluses are from 
500 to 1000 feet in height, and are timbered with spruce, pine, 
and live-oak over their entire surfaces, showing that they have 
not been disturbed since their formation, either by denudation 
or accessions of fresh material. 

The earthquake which destroyed the village of Lone Pine, 
in March, 1872, shook the Sierra with considerable violence, 
giving rise to many new taluses, the formation of one of which 
I was so fortunate as to witness. 


The denuding action of avalanches is not unlike that of 
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water-torrents. They are frequently seen descending the sum- 
mit peaks, flowing in regular channels, the surfaces of which 
they erode by striking off large chips and blocks, as well as by 
wearing off sand and dust. 

A considerable amount of grinding also goes on in the body 
of the avalanche itself, reducing the size of the masses, and 
preparing them for the action of other agents. Some ava- 
lanches hurl their detritus directly into the beds of streams, 
thus bringing it under the influence of running water, by 
which a portion of it is carried into the ocean. 

The range of rock avalanches, however produced, is re- 
stricted within comparatively narrow bounds. The shattered 
peaks are constant fountains, but the more powerful moun- 
tain-shaking avalanches are confined to the edges of deep 
cafions in a zone twelve or fifteen miles wide, and gradually 
merge into land-slips along their lower limits. 

Large rock avalanches pour freely through the air from a 
height of hundreds or thousands of feet, and on striking the 
bottom of the valley are dashed into a kind of coarse stone 
foam, Or, they make the descent in several leaps, or rumble 
over jagged inclines in the form of cascades. But in any case 
they constitute currents of loose-flowing fragments. Land- 
slips, on the contrary, slip in one mass, and, unless sheer cliffs 
lie in their paths, may come to rest right-side up and undivided. 
There is also a marked difference in their geographical distri- 
bution, land-slips being restricted to deeply eroded banks and 
hillsides of the lower half of the range, beginning just where 
rock avalanches cease. Again, the material of land-slips is 
chiefly fine soil and decomposing boulders, while that of rock 
avalanches is mostly of un- 





weathered angular blocks. 
Let Figure I represent a 
section across a valley in 
which moraine matter, A, 
is deposited upon the in- 
clined bed-rock, BB B. 
Now, strong young mo- 
raine material deposited in 
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masonry, always rests, or is capable of resting, at a much steep- 
er angle than the same material after it has grown old and 
rotten. If a poultice of acid mud be applied to a strong boulder, 
it will not be much affected in an hour or day, but if kept on 
for a few thousands or tens of thousands of years, it will at 
length soften and crumble. Now, Nature thus patiently poul- 
tices the boulders of the moraine banks under consideration. 
For many years subsequent to the close of the ice period very 
little acid for this purpose was available, but as vegetation in- 
creased and decayed, acids became more plentiful, and boulder 
decomposition went on at an accelerated rate, until a degree of 
weakness was induced that caused the sheerest portions of the 
deposits, as A BD (Fig. 1), to give way, perhaps when jarred 
by an earthquake, or when burdened with snow or rain, or par- 
tially undermined by the action of a stream. 

It appears, therefore, that the main cause of the first post- 
glacial land-slips is old age. They undoubtedly made their 
first appearance in moraine banks at the foot of the range, and 
gradually extended upward to where we now find them, at a 
rate of progress measured by that of the recession of the ice- 
sheet, and by the durability of moraines and the effectiveness 
of the corroding forces brought into action upon them. In 
those portions of the Sierra where the morainal deposits are 
tolerably uniform in kind and exposure, the upper limits of the 
land-slip are seen to stretch along the range with as great con- 
stancy of altitude as that of the snow-line. 

The above-described species of land-slip is followed up the 
range by another of greater size, just as the different forest 
trees follow one another in compliance with conditions of soil 
and climate. After the sheer end of the deposit (A BD, Fig. 
1) has slipped, the whole mass may finally slip on the bed-rock 
by the further decomposition, not only of the deposit itself, 
but of the bed-rock on which it rests. Bed-rocks are usually 
more or less uneven. Now, it is plain that when the inequali- 
ties B B B crumble by erosion, the mass of the deposit will not 
be so well supported; moreover, the weight of the mass will 
continue to increase as its material is more thoroughly pulver- 
ized, because a greater quantity of moisture will be required 
to saturate it. Thus it appears that the support of moraine 
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deposits diminishes, just as the necessity for greater support 
increases, until a slip is brought on. 

Slips of this species are often of great extent, the surface 
comprising several acres overgrown with trees, perhaps mov- 
ing slowly and coming to rest with all their load of vegetation 
uninjured, leaving only a yawning rent to mark their oc- 
currence. Others break up into a muddy disorderly flood, 
moving rapidly until the bottom of the wall is reached. Land- 
slides occur more frequently on the north than on the south 
sides of ridges, because of the greater abundance of weight- 
producing and decomposing moisture. One of the commonest 
effects of land-slips is the damming of streams, giving rise to 
large accumulations of water, which speedily burst the dams 
and deluge the valleys beneath, sweeping the finer detritus be- 
fore them to great distances, and at first carry boulders tons in 
weight. 

The quantity of denudation accomplished by the Sierra land- 
slips of both species is very small. Like rock-falls, they erode 
the surface they slip upon in a mechanical way, and also bring 
down material to lower levels, where it may be more advan- 
tageously exposed to the denuding action of other agents, and 
open scars whereby rain-torrents are enabled to erode gullies ; 
but the sum of the areas thus affected bears an exceedingly 
small proportion to the whole surface of the range. 

The part which snow avalanches play in the degradation of 
mountains is simpler than that of free-falling or cascading 
rocks, or either species of land-slip; these snow avalanches 
being external and distinct agents. Their range, however, is 
as restricted as that of either of the others, and like them they 
only carry their detritus a short distance and leave it in heaps 
at the foot of cliffs and steep inclines. There are three well- 
marked and distinct species of snow avalanche in the upper 
half of the Sierra, differing widely in structure, geographical 
distribution, and in the extent and importance of the geological 
changes they effect. The simplest and commonest species is 
formed of fresh mealy snow, and occurs during and a short 
time after every heavy snow-fall wherever the mountain slopes 
are inclined at suitable angles. This species is of frequent oc- 
currence throughout all the steep-flanked mountains of the 
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summit of the range, where it reaches perfection, and is also 
common throughout the greater portion of the middle region. 
Avalanches are the feeders of the glaciers, pouring down their 
dry mealy snow into the womb-amphitheaters, where it is 
changed to névé and ice. Unless distributed by storm-winds, 
they cascade down the jagged heights in regular channels, and 
glide gracefully out over the glacier slopes in beautiful curves; 
which action gives rise in summer to a most interesting and 
comprehensive system of snow-sculpture. The detritus dis- 
charged upon the surface of the glaciers forms a kind of stone- 
drift which is floated into moraines like the straws and chips 
of rivers. 

Few of the defrauded toilers of the plain know the magnifi- 
cent exhilaration of the boom and rush and outbounding ener- 
gy of great snow avalanches. While the storms that breed 
them are in progress, the thronging flakes darken the air at 
noonday. Their muffled voices reverberate through the gloomy 
cafions, but we try in vain to catch a glimpse of their noble 
forms until rifts appear in the clouds, and the storm ceases. 
Then in cliff-walled valleys like Yosemite we may witness the 
descent of half a dozen or more snow avalanches within a few 
hours. 

The denuding power of this species of avalanche is not 
great, because the looseness of the masses allows them to roll 
and slip upon themselves. Some portions of their channels, 
however, present a roughly scoured appearance, caused by 
rocky detritus borne forward in the under portion of the cur- 
rent. The avalanche is, of course, collected in a heap at the 
foot of the cliff, and on melting leaves the detritus to accumu- 
late from year to year. These taluses present striking con- 
trasts to those of rock avalanches caused by the first great pre- 
glacial earthquake. The latter are gray in color, with a cover- 
ing of slow-growing lichens, and support extensive groves of 
pine, spruce, and live-oak; while the former, receiving addi- 
tions from year to year, are kept in a raw formative state, 
neither trees nor lichens being allowed time to grow, and it is 
a fact of great geological significance that no one of the Yo- 
semite snow avalanches, although they have undoubtedly 
flowed in their present channels since the close of the glacial 
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period, has yet accumulated so much débris as some of the 
larger earthquake avalanches which were formed in a few 
seconds. 

The next species of avalanche in natural order is the annual 
one, composed of heavy crystalline snows which have been 
subjected to numerous alternations of frost and thaw. Their 
development requires a shadowed mountain side 9000 or 1I0,- 
ooo feet high, inclined at such an angle that loose fresh snow 
will lodge and remain upon it, and bear repeated accessions 
throughout the winter without moving; but which, after the 
spring thaws set in, and the mountain side thus becomes slip- 
pery, and the nether surface of the snow becomes icy, will 
then give way. 

One of the most accessible of the fountains of annual ava- 
lanches is the northern slope of Cloud’s Rest, above the head 
of the Yosemite Valley. Here I have witnessed the descent of 
three within half an hour. They have a vertical descent of 
nearly a mile on a smooth granite surface. Fine examples of 
this species of avalanche may also be observed upon the north 
side of the dividing ridge between the basins of Ribbon and 
Cascade creeks, and in some portions of the upper Nevada 
Cafion. Their denuding power is much greater than that of 
the first species, on account of their greater weight and com- 
pactness. Where their pathways are not broken by precipices, 
they descend all or part of their courses with a hard snout 
kept close down on the surface of the rock, and because the 
middle of the snout is stronger, the detritus heaps are curved 
after the manner of terminal moraines. These detritus heaps 
also show an irregularly corrugated and concentric structure. 
An examination of the avalanche pathways shows conclusively 
that the annual accretions of detritus, scraped from their sur 
faces, are wholly insufficient to account for the several large 
concentric deposits. But when, after the detritus of many 
years has been accumulated by avalanches of ordinary magni- 
tude, a combination of causes, such as rain, temperature, and 
abundant snow-fall,gives rise to an avalanche of extraordinary 
size, its superior momentum will carry it beyond the limits at 
tained by its predecessors, and sweep forward the accumula 


tions of many years concentric with others of like magnitude 
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into a single mass. A succession of these irregularities will 
obviously produce results corresponding in every particular 
with the observed phenomena. 

What we may call century avalanches, as distinguished from 
annual, are conceived and nourished on cool mountain sides 
10,000 or 12,000 feet in height, where the snow falling from 
winter to winter will not slip, and where the exposure and 
temperature are such that it will not always melt off in summer. 
Snow accumulated under these conditions may linger without 
seeming to greatly change for years, until some slowly organ- 
ized group of causes, such as temperature, abundance of snow, 
condition of snow, or the mere occurrence of an earthquake, 
launches the grand mass. In swooping down the mountain 
flanks they usually strip off the forest trees in their way, as 
well as the soil on which they were growing. 

Some of these avalanche pathways are 200 yards wide, and 
extend from the upper limit of the tree-line to the bottom of 
the valleys. They are all well “blazed” on both sides by de- 
scending trunks, many of which carry sharp stones clutched 
in their up-torn roots. The height of these “blazes” on the 
trees bordering the avalanche gap measures the depth of the 
avalanche at the sides, while in rare instances some noble sil- 
ver-fir is found standing out in the channel, the only tree suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand the mighty onset; the scars upon 
which, or its broken branches, recording the depth of the cur- 
rent. The ages of the trees show that some of these colossal 
avalanches occur only once in a century, or at still wider inter- 
vals. These avalanches are by far the most powerful of the 
three species, although from the rarity of their occurrence and 
the narrowness of the zone in which they find climatic condi- 
tions suited to their development, the sum of the denudation 
accomplished by them is less than that of either of the others. 

We have seen that water in the condition of rain, dew, va- 
por, and melting snow, combined with air, acts with more or 
less efficiency in corroding the whole mountain surface, thus 
preparing it for the more obviously mechanical action of 
winds, rivers, and avalanches. Running water is usually re- 
garded as the most influential of all denuding agents. Those 
regions of the globe first laid bare by the melting of the ice- 
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sheet present no unchanged glaciated surfaces from which, 
measuring down, we may estimate the amount of post-glacial 
denudation. The streams of these old eroded countries are 
said by the poets to “go on forever,” and the conceptions of 
some geologists concerning them are scarcely less vague. 

Beginning at the foot of the Sierra glaciers, and following 
the torrents that rush out from beneath them down the valleys, 
we find that the rocks over which they flow are weathered 
gradually, and increasingly, the farther we descend; showing 
that the streams in coming into existence grew like trees from 
the foot of the range upward, gradually ramifying higher and 
wider as the ice-sheet was withdrawn—some of the topmost 
branchlets being still in process of formation. 

Rivers are usually regarded as irregular branching strips of 
running water, shaped somewhat like a tree stripped of its 
leaves. As far as more striking features and effects are con- 
cerned, the comparison is a good one; for in tracing rivers to 
their fountains we observe that as their branches divide and 
redivide, they speedily become silent and inconspicuous, and 
apparently channelless; yet it is a mistake to suppose that 
streams really terminate where they become too small to sing 
out audibly, or erode distinct channels. When we stoop down 
and closely examine any portion of a mountain surface during 
the progress of a rain-storm, we perceive minute water-twigs 
that continue to bifurcate until like netted veins of leaves the 
innumerable currentlets disappear in a broad universal sheet. 

It would appear, therefore, that rivers more nearly resemble 
certain gigantic algae with naked stalks, and branches webbed 
into a flat thallus. The long unbranched stalks run through the 
dry foothills; the webbed branches frequently overspread the 
whole surface of the snowy and rainy alpine and middle re- 
gions, as well as every moraine, bog, and névé bank. The 
gently gliding rain-thallus fills up small pits as lakelets and 
carries away minute specks of dust and mica. Larger sand- 
grains are overflowed without being moved unless the surface 
be steeply inclined, while the rough grains of quartz, horn- 
blende, and feldspar, into which granite crumbles, form ob- 
stacles around which it passes in curves. Where the current- 
lets concentrate into small rills, these larger chips and crystals 
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are rolled over and over, or swept forward partly suspended, 
just as dust and sand-grains are by the wind. 

The transporting power of steeply inclined torrents is far 
greater than is commonly supposed. Stones weighing several 
tons are swept down steep cafion gorges and spread in rugged 
deltas at their mouths, as if they had been floated and stranded 
like blocks of wood. The denudation of gorges by the friction 
of the boulders thus urged gratingly along their channels is 
often quite marked. 

Strong torrents also denude their channels by the removal 
of blocks made separable from the solid bed-rock by the de- 
velopment of cleavage planes. Instructive examples of this 
species of denudation may be studied in the gorges between 
the upper and lower Yosemite falls and the Tenaya Caijion, 
four miles above Mirror Lake. This is the most rapid mode 
of torrent denudation I have yet observed, but its range is nar- 
rowly restricted, and its general denuding effects inappreci- 
able. 

Water-streams also denude mountains by dissolving them 
and carrying them away in solution, but the infinite slowness 
of this action on hard porphyritic granite is strikingly exempli- 
fied by the fact that in the upper portion of the middle region 
granite ice-planed pavements have been flowed upon incessant- 
ly since they were laid bare on the breaking up of the glacial 
winter without being either decomposed, dissolved, or mechan- 
ically eroded to the depth of the one-hundredth part of an 
inch, 

Wind-blown dust, mica flakes, sand, and crumbling chips 
are being incessantly moved to lower levels wherever wind or 
water flows. But even in the largest mountain rivers the 
movement of large boulders is comparatively a rare occur- 
rence. When one lies down on a river-bank opposite a boul- 
der-spread incline and listens patiently for a day or two, a dull 
thumping sound may occasionally be heard from the shifting 
of a boulder, but in ordinary times few streams do much 

boulder work; all the more easily moved blocks having been 
adjusted and readjusted during freshets, when the current 
was many times more powerful. All the channels of Sierra 


streams are subjected to the test action of at least one freshet 
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per season, on the melting of the winter snow, when all weak- 
ly constructed dams and drift-heaps are broken up and re- 
formed. 

It is a fact of great geological interest that only that portion 
of the general detritus of post-glacial denudation—that is, in 
the form of mud, sand, fine gravel, and matter held in solution 
—has ever at any time been carried entirely out of the range 
into the plains or ocean. In the cafion of the Tuolumne River, 
we find that the chain of lake basins which stretch along the 
bottom from the base of Mount Lyell to the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley are filled with detritus, through the midst of which the 
river flows; but the washed boulders, which form a large por- 
tion of this detritus, instead of being constantly pushed for- 
ward from basin to basin, lie still for centuries at a time, as is 
strikingly demonstrated by an undisturbed growth of immense 
sugar-pines and firs inhabiting the river-banks. But the pres- 
ence of these trees upon water-washed boulders only shows 
that no displacement has been effected among them for a few 
centuries. They still must have been swept forward and 
outspread in some grand flood prior to the planting of these 
trees. But even this grand old flood of glacial streams, whose 
magnificent traces occur everywhere on both flanks of the 
range, did not remove a single boulder from the higher to the 
lower Sierra in that section of the range drained by the Tu- 
olumne and Merced, much less into the ocean, because the low- 
er portion of the Hetch-Hetchy basin, situated about half-way 
down the western flank, is still in process of filling up, and as 
yet contains only sand and mud to as great a depth as observa- 
tion can reach in river sections. The river flows slowly 
through this alluvial deposit and out of the basin over a lip of 
solid bed-rock, showing that not a single high Sierra boulder 
ever passed it since the close of the glacial period; and the 
same evidence is still more strikingly exhibited in similarly 
situated basins in the Merced Valley. 

Frost plays a very inferior part in Sierra degradation. The 
lower half of the range is almost entirely exempt from its dis- 
ruptive effects, while the upper half is warmly snow-mantled 
throughout the winter months. At high elevations of from 
ten to twelve thousand feet, sharp frosts occur in the months 
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of October and November, before much snow has fallen; and 
where shallow water-currents flow over rocks traversed by 
open divisional joints, the freezing that ensues forces the 
blocks apart and produces a ruinous appearance, without ef- 
fecting much absolute displacement. The blocks thus loosened 
are, of course, liable to be moved by flood-currents. This ac- 
tion, however, is so limited in range, that the general average 
result is inappreciable. 

Atmospheric weathering has, after all, done more to blur 
and degrade the glacial features of the Sierra than all other 
agents combined, because of the universality of its scope. No 
mountain escapes its decomposing and mechanical effects. 
The bases of mountains are mostly denuded by streams of 
water, their summits by streams of air. The winds that sweep 
the jagged peaks assume magnificent proportions, and effect 
changes of considerable importance. The smaller particles of 
disintegration are rolled or shoved to lower levels just as they 
are by water currents, or they are caught up bodily in strong, 
passionate gusts, and hurled against trees or higher portions 
of the surface. The manner in which exposed tree-trunks are 
thus wind-carved and boulders polished will give some concep- 
tion of the force with which this agent moves. 

Where boulders of a form fitted to shed off snow and rain 
have settled protectingly upon a polished and striated surface, 
then the protected portion will, by the erosion and removal of 
the unprotected surface around it, finally come to form a ped- 
estal for the stone which 
saved it. Figure 2 shows 





where a boulder, B, has set- 
tled upon and protected 
from erosion a portion of 
the original glaciated sur- 
face until the pedestal, A, 
has been formed, the height 





of which is of course the 











= ; exact measure of the whole 
quantity of post-glacial de- 
nudation at that point. These boulder pedestals, furnishing so 


admirable a means of gauging atmospheric erosion, occur 
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throughout the middle granitic region in considerable numbers: 
some with their protecting boulders still poised in place, others 
naked, their boulders having rolled off on account of the stool 
having been eroded until too small for them to balance upon. It 
is because of this simple action that all very old, deeply weath- 
ered ridges and slopes are boulderless, Nature having thus 
leisurely rolled them off, giving each a whirling impulse as it 
fell from its pedestal once in hundreds or thousands of years. 

Moutonnéed rock forms 
shaped like Figure 3 are a 
abundant in the middle 
granitic region. They fre- 
quently wear a single pine, 
jauntily wind-slanted, like 
a feather in a cap, and a 
single large boulder, poised 
by the receding ice-sheet, 
that often produces an im- 
pression of having been 
thus placed artificially, exciting the curiosity of the most apa- 
thetic mountaineer, Their occurrence always shows that the 
surfaces they are resting upon are not yet deeply eroded. 

Ice- planed veins of quartz and feldspar are frequently 
weathered into relief by the superior resistance they offer to 
erosion, but they seldom attain a greater height than three or 
four inches ere they become weather-cracked and lose their 
glacial polish, thus becoming useless as means of gauging de- 
nudation. Ice-burnished feldspar crystals are brought into re- 
lief in the same manner to the height of about an inch, and are 

















available to this extent in determining denudation over large 
areas in the upper portion of the middle region. 

This brief survey of the various forces incessantly or occa- 
sionally at work wasting the Sierra surface would at first 
lead us to suppose that the sum total of the denudation must be 
enormous ; but, on the contrary, so indestructible are the Sierra 
rocks, and so brief has been the period through which they 
have been exposed to these agents, that the general result is 
found to be comparatively insignificant. The unaltered pol 
ished areas constituting so considerable a portion of the upper 
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and middle regions have not been denuded the one-hundredth 
part of aninch. Farther down measuring tablets abound bear- 
ing the signature of the ice. The amount of torrential and av- 
alanchial denudation is also certainly estimated within narrow 
limits by measuring down from the unchanged glaciated sur- 
faces lining their banks. Farther down the range, where the 
polished surfaces disappear, we may still reach a fair approxi- 
mation by the height of pot-holes drilled into the walls of 
gorges, and by the forms of the bottoms of the valleys contain- 
ing these gorges, and by the shape and condition of the gereral 
features. 

Summing up these results, we find that the average quantity 
of post-glacial denudation in the upper half of the range, em- 
bracing a zone twenty-five or thirty miles wide, probably does 
not exceed a depth of three inches. That of the lower half has 
evidently been much greater—probably several feet—but cer- 
tainly not so much as radically to alter any of its main fea- 
tures. In that portion of the range where* the depth of glacial 
denudation exceeds a mile, that of post-glacial denudation is 
less than a foot. 

From its warm base to its cold summit, the physiognomy of 
the Sierra is still strictly glacial. Rivers have only traced shal- 
low wrinkles, avalanches have made scars, and winds and 
rains have blurred it, but the change, as a whole, is not greater 
than that effected on a human countenance by a single year of 
exposure to common alpine storms. 


*See study No. IV, in Srerra Crus Butretin of January, 1918. 
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EDITORIALS 
a 
Grove Kart The passing of Dr. Gilbert after almost seventy-five years 
GILBERT* of activity deprives geological science of one of its ablest 


and most honored representatives. It is permitted to few 
men to leave an equally enviable record. To an unusual degree his work 
was distinguished by keenness of observation, by depth of penetration, 
by soundness in induction, and by clarity of exposition. It is doubtful 
whether the products of any other geologist of our day will escape re- 
vision at the hands of future research to a degree equal to the writings 
of Grove Karl Gilbert. And yet this is not assignable to limitation of 
field, or to simplicity of phenomena, or to restriction in treatment. The 
range of his inquiries was wide, his special subjects often embraced in- 
tricate phenomena, while his method was acutely analytical and his 
treatment tended always to bring into declared form the basal princi- 
ples that underlay the phenomena in hand. 

In the literature of our science the laccolith will doubtless always be 
associated with the name of Gilbert. In its distinctness as a type, in its 
uniqueness of character, and in the definite place it was given at once 
by common consent, one may almost fancy a figurative resemblance be- 
tween the laccolith and its discoverer and expositor. Gilbert’s mono- 
graphs on the Henry Mountains and on Lake Bonneville will long stand 
as unexcelled models of monograph treatment. His contributions to 
physiographic evolution, particularly his analysis of the processes that 
end in base-leveling, link his name with that of Powell, and give to 
these two close friends a unique place as joint leaders in interpreting 
morphologic processes. Glacial and hydraulic phenomena were also 
fields in which Gilbert’s powers as an investigator and expositor were 
signally displayed. 

In accuracy of delineation, in clearness of statement, and in grace of 
diction Gilbert’s contributions are certain long to stand as models of the 
first order. His personality was of the noblest type; he was a charming 
companion in the field; he was a trusted counselor in the study. The 
high place he has held in the esteem of co-workers is quite certain to 
merge into an even higher permanent place to be accorded him by the 
mature judgment of the future. 7.4.6. 


THeropore The new year had scarcely begun when the sad news was 
RooseveLt flashed around the world that America’s most distinguished 
citizen had crossed the last divide. Respected and admired 


1 
ot 


throughout the civilized world, Theodore Roosevelt had become not 


* Keprinted from The Journal of Geology, Vol. XX VI, No. 4, May-June, 1918. 
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only a national, but an international figure. Never before has it hap- 
pened in the English-speaking world that a man’s initials, like the 
familiar “T.R.,” could be used anywhere without fear of misunder- 
standing. The charm, force, and vividness of his personality were un- 
forgettable to all who came into contact with him, and he possessed the 
power of winning personal loyalty more than any other leader who has 
appeared in American public life. 

Roosevelt’s activities were too manifold even for a summary editorial 
review. But we must not leave unmentioned the fact that he was an 
ideal outdoor man. The very name and organization of his famous 
“Rough Riders” was an echo from the western plains where he chose 
for a time to live the life of a ranchman. Though frail in body during 
his boyhood, he developed a surprisingly vigorous physique by life in the 
open and by carefully planned exercises. As a big-game hunter, ex- 
plorer, and naturalist he has achieved lasting distinction. It is to be 
feared that the last of his great expeditions, the one which had for its 
object the exploration of a South American river now bearing his name, 
so undermined his health that it became the indirect cause of his un- 
timely death 

Roosevelt was a man of superb strength, courage, and energy. Who 
else than he could have written more than forty books while engaging 
in activities that would have taxed the strength of half a dozen men? 
“I wish to preach,” he wrote years ago, “not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of 
labor and strife; to preach that highest form of success which comes 
not to the man who desires mere easy peace, but to the man who does 
not shrink from danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who 
out of these wins the splendid ultimate triumph.” This is the man 
whom Europe chooses to consider the finest embodiment of American 
manhood! Fortunate is the country of which such a citizen can be con- 
sidered typical, even though we know that he was so exceptionally and 
gigantically American that he has left no peer among us. W. F. B. 


Roosevett There has been before Congress for some time a proposal to 
NATIONAL enlarge the Sequoia National Park so as to include the 
Park Kings and Kern River cafions and the wonderfully pictur- 

esque High Sierra watershed in which the tributaries of these 
rivers have their source, On account of the opposition of cattle and timber 
interests, especially those which center around Fresno, it has been difhi- 
cult to secure Congressional consideration of this project. The death 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the unique service he rendered to this coun- 
try in the conservation of its natural resources suggested to a number of 
men in public life the propriety of naming the enlarged park as a memo- 
Senator Phelan and Congressman Elston accordingly in 


rial for him 
rhe Senate immediately passed it with 


troduced bills to that effect. 
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enthusiasm, but cattle and timber interests, as well as the negative action 
of the Forest Service in asking for additional time to investigate 
(whereas they have already had five years in which to acquire this in- 
formation), have managed to delay action in the House of Representa- 
tives. Some, at least, of the sudden show of affection for the name 
Sequoia is known to have been deliberately stimulated by a concealed 
opposition. While it is a sound policy in principle not to change a name 
like Sequoia for that of a man, this surely is one of the cases where the 
principle is honored in the breach. We ought to recall that Roosevelt, 
in 1908, called the famous Conference of Governors at the White House 
in order to consider and provide for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, and at this conference the importance of national parks was 
emphasized. “We want to take action that will prevent the advent of a 
woodless age,” he said in his remarkable opening address. Some idea 
of what he did may be gathered from the fact that near the close of his 
administration in 1908 there were 165 national forests, of which Roose- 
velt had created 143, and seven additional ones were created by him 
during the remainder of his administration. In other words, Roosevelt 
increased the national forest area from 46,000,000 to 194,000,000 acres— 
four times the original area and ten million acres to spare! In the face 
of facts like these one might expect all forest and park lovers to have 
patriotic reasons for taking the lead in securing the consummation of a 
project like the setting aside of the Roosevelt National Park. 

But these are not the only reasons that can be urged for the associ- 
ation of Roosevelt’s name with this measure. It was he who found the 
way and set the example of creating by Presidential proclamation 
twenty-three national monuments, whose unique, beautiful, and in some 
cases awe-inspiring, scenic features are now a precious possession of the 
American people. Other Presidents followed in his footsteps until now 
we have at least thirty-six of these monuments. But those created by 
Roosevelt constitute both in number and in character the most valuable 
part. Among them was the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, regarded by 
some foreign experts as the greatest scenic wonder in the world. If 
Roosevelt had not taken this action we probably would never have been 
able to enroll it among our national parks, as has just been done by act 
of Congress. 

Finally, Roosevelt during his administration secured the establish- 
ment of five additional national parks, comprising an area of 390,000 
acres, and established the precedent of urging the welfare of national 
parks upon the attention of Congress in his messages. No other man 
in American public life has done half as much to preserve for the use 
and enjoyment of the American people resources of forests, water- 
power, and scenery which are now an invaluable asset of our national 
wealth 

‘or let us overlook what Roosevelt did by his foresight to win the 
great war, when, at the Conference of Governors in 1908, he sounded a 


trumpet-call to the nation in these words: “Finally, let us remember 
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that the conservation of our natural resources, though the gravest prob- 
lem of today, is yet but part of another and greater problem to which 
this nation is not yet awake, but to which it will awake in time, and 
with which it must hereafter grapple if it is to live—the problem of 
national efficiency, the patriotic duty of insuring the safety and con- 
tinuance of the nation.” 

There has not been in the past, and we may question whether there 
can arise in the future, a man who so richly deserves to be memorial- 
ized in the establishment of a national park. W. F. B. 


Tue NaTionaL After reading the 1918 report of the Director of the 
Park Service National Park Service, we feel moved to express our 

warmest appreciation of the able and far-sighted man- 
agement of our national playgrounds by Director Stephen T. Mather. 
Altogether admirable was the firmness with which the Interior Depart- 
ment refused all applications for sheep-grazing in the parks. The more 
determined of the park invaders, cloaking their hope of private gain 
under a show of public service with mutton and wool, even applied to 
the Food Administration for aid in opening Rainier National Park to 
sheep. But Mr. Hoover promptly concurred in the view that “the Gov- 
ernment’s policy should be to decline absolutely all such requests.” It 
is a well-known fact that even a short period of grazing by sheep com- 
pletely destroys many species of beautiful wild flowers that are the 
glory of our mountain parks. Crater Lake Park, as Mr. Mather points 
out, has not recovered its extinguished flora after a lapse of twenty- 
five years. The damage done there by sheep is irreparable. 

Among features of the service which are deserving of special com- 
mendation and public support is the effort to turn the parks to practical 
account in the public schools. This is being done in classes of geog- 
raphy and general science through the medium of literature and picture 
portfolios, furnished by the National Park Service. A beginning has 
also been made with traveling exhibits of national park pictures, mo- 
tion-picture films, and lantern-slides. The need of restoring and pre- 
serving as much as possible the wild-life resources of the national parks 
has also received Mr. Mather’s careful attention. The presence of an 
abundant fauna greatly enhances the recreational appeal which a peo 
ple’s playground makes to the traveling public, and thus increases its 
potential economic value as well. 

A fact of good augury for the steady growth and development of our 
national park system is the Congressional authorization of the Secre 
tary of the Interior to accept gifts of land areas and other property 
that will improve the parks. A considerable number of important gifts 
for such purposes have already been made, notably that of the old Tioga 
Road, in the Yosemite Park, and a section of the Giant Forest—both of 
them invaluable additions to the parks. We are so filled with enthusi 
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asm over the showing made by the National Park Service during the 
past year that we ardently hope Congress will speedily transfer to this 
service the ten national monuments which by a strange anomaly still 


remain under the control of another department. W. F. B. 
BEQUEST Lieutenant Robert S. Gillett, a member of the club, and 
TO THE resident of Hartford, Connecticut, gave his life for his 


S1errA CLUB country in an airplane accident in Texas, September 17, 

1918. We are proud to have had so brave a spirit as his 
on our honor roll. He had a real love for the Sierra, and his widow 
writes that his admiration for John Muir was limitless. His will pro- 
vides for a bequest of one thousand dollars to the Sierra Club, to be 
used for the maintenance of the John Muir Trail or toward the upkeep 
of the Parsons Memorial Lodge in Tuolumne Meadows. 

It is worthy of note that the two bequests which have been made to 
the club have come from those who reside far from the Sierra. Ed- 
ward Whymper, the world-famed mountaineer of England, left the club 
fifty pounds in his will, and now this recent bequest comes from one 
who resided across the continent. Can it be that these generous non- 
residents have a greater love and appreciation of the Sierra and of the 
work the club is striving to accomplish than those of us who live in 
California? The Appalachian Club has received many and substantial 
bequests and gifts from its members. Perhaps the thought has not 
occurred to our own members yet. There are a multitude of worthy 
objects in line with the work of the club, to which such gifts, large or 
small, could be devoted. W.E.C. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
- 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


To the Directors of the Sierra Club: 





I beg to submit the following report on the finances of the Sierra 


Club covering the period from January 1, 1918, to January 1, 1919: 


Betence cash om Bond Jowmary 1, OIG ...06..cccccccccccccceces $2,658.57 
Receipts during the year: 
NN I NE id nines heacidiedawews anew hmeben $3,664.75 
Advertisements in BULLETIN ...............0000005 350.00 
Interest on Permanent Fund ..............eese0e 250.00 
i ccbbcmianivdtcwiacaneatan ane 50.00 
a ne ee Fee oer eee 21.60 
NE ence dae eerakniateneneaees os 19.50 
Enterest OF SAVINGS QCCOUMES 26.2 cscccccccccccees 41.24 
PINON GU TPOUEE TINO 6 doc encsincwasixvesaivcses 14.90 
Increased valuation of War Savings Stamps....... 6.00 
Sy ED SI aos Woandavandatcisndensenenes 50.75 
$4,468.75 
$7,127.32 
Expenditures during the year: 
ee Oe PU I I iii cnsercckicncesecces $ 720.00 
Salary Of Assistest Secretary co ocoscidcsccccccsess 930.00 
Printing, postage and delivery of BULLETIN No. 53.. 1,505.00 
Amount paid to Southern California Section....... 400.75 
Office expenses, postage, stationery, etc............ 233.87 
Telephone and telegraph service ................-. 129.89 
ee 165.90 
rr 378.51 
co eer Sp i Se Ee creer ee eee 51.44 
Re GR, DUI RE inc kkcsnccnscdsccavecess 50.00 
PE co carat cceGbarawnawhsnsaanhaweaeeds 48.10 
ee nc cdbncbasedb evens wiaueases 38.00 
oe nick damaakwnbewetews 9.00 
Interest debit on Liberty Bond ................... 6.87 
Miscellaneous small expenses .............seee0e: 45.45 
IL, «. coctesasusnceuunneewes $4,712.87 
Come eo Demd FOReeey B, BGG ik a ccicccesiceciccss. BSG 


$7,127.32 
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Cash on hand distributed as follows: 


NE Ca uinn chan gnelven we aeons $ 579.75 
Be SO TD TION ois oninsc cicccscseccscen 263.19 
In Savings Union Bank and Trust Co............ 608.51 
ee NE IE om vila owcdawawaiwenwwe we 848.00 
Tg FO eee ee 25.00 
$2,414.45 
Permanent Fund: 
Balance in fund January 1, 1918................--. $2,107.42 
er te I cc dv as noceknenrecwecesduen 150.00 
NE EE wae os vracedya sewed onaseshenadon 52.32 
2,309.74 
Interest withdrawn for Parsons Lodge...................+- 250.00 
$2,059.74 
Distributed as follows: 
Bond of the Third Liberty Loan ................ $1,000.00 
3ond of the Fourth Liberty Loan............... 1,000.00 
Cash in Security Savings Bank ................. 50.74 


Respectfully submitted, 
JoserH N. Le Conte, Treasurer 


Parsons MEMORIAL LopGE 
CUSTODIAN’S REPORT FOR 1918 


Tuolumne Meadows, Yosemite National Park 


I reached the Lodge July 5th by horse over the Tenaya Trail. The club 
is much indebted to Mr. Lewis, the superintendent of the Park, for as- 
sistance in enabling me to reach the lodge at this date, and also for 
many other favors. The lodge and log hut had been broken open dur- 
ing the winter, and the whole place, inside and out, was in a bad state 
of disorder. 

Travel began on the Tioga Road July 6th, the first cars reporting the 
only snow to be a little patch at the summit. The river was then very 
low and there was hardly any snow on the mountain peaks. Weather 
conditions have been ideal all summer—cold frosty nights, ice in the 
teakettle almost any morning, warm sunny days, and the mosquitoes 
all gone by July 1oth. During my stay we had five thunder and rain- 
storms, the lodge affording dry shelter to all near-by campers. 

Our visitors numbered one thousand, from July 5th to closing day, 
September 18th. Some of them camped for a while near us, and all 
were interested in what I could tell them about the trails, roads, fishing 
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and the mountain peaks. Not quite one hundred were members of the 
club. The Soda Springs are always appreciated; a number of people 
told me they made the trip in this year solely for the benefits of the 
water. It was often suggested that a store should be maintained in the 
meadows, that all the trails should be carefully marked, and that horses 
should be kept for rent at reasonable prices. I recommend that the 
club build gateways over the Tioga Road where it enters and leaves club 


property. VivIAN YARBROUGH, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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Geological Survey, Dept. Mines, Sydney, New South Wales, 
April 30, 1913. 
Ws. E. Corsy, Sierra Club. 

Dear Mr. Colby: Very many thanks for your latest number of the 
Srerra Cius Butietin. Each time it comes along the many beautiful 
illustrations carry me back to the time when I spent a most delightful 
holiday in your Sierran region. In the midst of magnificent scenery and 
in company with one of your noblest natures, I learned to love every 
inch of the great Sierras. The man I refer to is Dr. G. K. Gilbert, a 
man worthy surely of rank with your John Muir. He it was who taught 
me the names of all your forest trees and their geographical distribu- 
tion. He it was who read to us of a night under the forest canopy of 
the deeds of King in the Sierra, and who told us of the lives of Galen 
Clark, John Muir in the Sierras and of John W. Powell in the Grand 
Cafion. He it was who showed me the paraboloid spider’s web in Wa- 
wona, who showed me the fault scarp under Mt. Dana, who urged me 
with Willard D. Johnson to behold the panorama from the summit of 
Mt. Davidson, who showed me the glacial polish of the Tuolumne, the 
peculiarities of Fairview and Lambert’s Dome, the view sublime from 
Cloud’s Rest, and a thousand other things equally glorious and enchant- 
ing 

To me in quiet moments often come the rustle of the aspen leaves, 
the scent of the fir and pine forests, the stateliness of the Sequoias, the 
rush of the San Joaquin torrents, the peculiar cries and calls of the 
woodpecker and the jay, the splash of the water-ouzel, the innocent ap- 
pearance of the poison oak, the overwhelming majesty of the Yosemite 
walls and the glory of the mountain outlooks, I am, yours sincerely, 

E. C. ANDREWS 


[Ed. Note: Dr. Andrews is one of the foremost glacialogists of the world. ] 


CLUB ALPIN FRANCAIS 


Reconnu d’utilité publique par décret du 31 Mars, 1882 


Rue du Bac, 30, Paris, le 4 Juillet, 1918 


’ rec the (Independence Day) 
Monsieur et Trés Honoré Président 


Nous avons bien regu, en son temps, votre lettre du 3 Janvier, et nous 
yous remercions bien vivement de votre adhésion au Congrés de |’Al- 
pinisme. Nous sommes heureux de voir votre nom figurer parmi nos 
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Présidents d’Honneur. Le concours de l’'Amerique est tout particuliére- 
ment apprécié, et nous avons donc maintenant avec nous: 


—Sierra Club 
—American Alpine Club 
—Alpine Club of Canada 


Nous comptons que vous pourrez nous envoyer des Délégués pour 
représenter votre association, lorsque la Réunion sera fixé. Mais pour 
cela il faut d’abord obtenir la victoire contre les Barbares, nous avons 
la plus grande confiance, vos armées arrivent en grand nombre pour 
combattre avec nous, et déja nous admirons leur vaillance. 

Nous fétons aujourd’hui avec vous I’Independence Day, le Drapeau 
étoilé flotte a coté du Drapeau tricolore, la joie est dans nos coeurs! 
C’est l’aurore de la victoire! C'est ainsi que j’ai désiré vous écrire en 
ce jour qui consacre l’étroite union de nos armées et de nos peuples. 

Nous étions allés chez vous avec notre La Fayette pour défendre la 
liberté de [TAmerique, vous venez aujourd’hui avec nous défendre la 
liberté du monde! 

Je vous prie de recevoir, trés honoré Président, l’assurance de nos 


illeur istingués sentiments. 
meilleurs et distingués sentime — Ye 


Vice-Président du Club Alpin Frangais 
President du Congrés de l’Alpinisme 


[TRANSLATION ] 
FRENCH ALPINE CLUB 
Recognized as of Public Service by the Decree of March 31, 1882 


30 Rue du Bac, Paris, July 4, 1918 
(Independence Day) 
Sir and Highly Honored President: 

We received in due time your letter of the 3d of January, and we 
thank you warmly for your consent to participate in the Alpine Con- 
gress. We are happy to see your name take its place among our Hon- 
orary Presidents. The participation of America is exceptionally appre- 
ciated, and we have, so far, with us:—The Sierra Club, the American 
Alpine Club, and the Alpine Club of Canada. 

We are counting on your being able to send delegates to represent 
your organization, when the date for the meeting shall be fixed. But 
for that it first is necessary to win the victory over the Barbarians. We 
have the utmost confidence; your armies are arriving in great number 
to fight along with us, and already we are admiring their valor. 

We are celebrating today, with you, Independence Day; the Starry 
3anner floats beside the Tricolor, and joy is in our hearts. It is the 
dawn of victory! It is in view of these circumstances that I have desired 
to write you on this day, which consecrates the intimate union of our 
armies and our peoples, 
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We had gone to your country wth our La Fayette to defend the lib- 
erty of America; today you are coming with us to defend the liberty of 
the world. 

Accept, I pray you, Mr. President, the assurance of our best and 


highest regards. Baron F. Gazer 


Vice-President of the French Alpine Club 
President of the Alpine Congress 


Sir and Highly Honored President: Paris, the 6th of December, 1918 

We have the honor to forward to you herewith a List of Committees 
which are to be organized for the Alpine Congress. The complete vic- 
tory won by the Allies against the Central Empires enables us now to 
foresee that the Congress can be held in the course of a few months. 
We shall then be able to celebrate together the liberty of the world in 
paying a glorious tribute to our valiant armies that have smitten to 
earth the Barbarians, 

Accept, Mr. President, the expression of my high regard. 

The President of the Alpine Congress 
Baron F. GABET 


Dear Mr. Colby: 

Please add to the Sierra Club’s records a note to the effect that Mt. 
Thompson—latitude 37° 08.5’ N., longitude 118° 37’ W., Mt. Goddard 
Quadrangle—elevation 13,494 feet, was ascended by Clarence H. Rhudy 
and H. F. Katzenbach during the summer of 1909. So far as known, 
this is the first ascent of Mt. Thompson. 

I also wish to call your attention to a peak almost directly west of 
Mt. Thompson about two and one-half miles, being in latitude 37° 814’ 
N., longitude 118° 04’ W., and having an elevation of 12,224 feet. This 
peak is very well known locally as Mt. Hurd, although it has so far re- 
mained on the Mt. Goddard Quadrangle of the U.S. Geological Survey. 
It stands free of the crest of the Sierra Nevada Mountains directly 
above South Lake, from which it has a very striking appearance. Its 
name is derived from the late Mr. H. C. Hurd, an engineer who, while 
making certain explorations of this region, climbed it in 1906. So far 
as known, this was the first ascent. It was again ascended in 1909 by 
Clarence H. Rhudy and James Kevil. Can you not take steps to have 
this name placed on the Geological Survey Quadrangle? 

Very sincerely, 
January 6, 1919 ek, W. L. Huser 


ASSOCIATED MOUNTAINEERING CLusBs OF NorTH AMERICA 


The membership of the Bureau for 1918 consisted of the following or- 
ganizations, comprising over 20,000 individuals: 

American Alpine Club, Philadelphia and New York. 

American Game Protective Association, New York. 
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American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

Adirondack Camp and Trail Club, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston and New York. 

British Columbia Mountaineering Club, Vancouver. 

Colorado Mountain Club, Denver. 

Field and Forest Club, Boston. 

Fresh Air Club, New York. 

Geographic Society of Chicago. 

Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

Green Mountain Club, Rutland, Vermont. 

Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club, Honolulu. 

Klahhane Club, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mazamas, Portland, Oregon. 

Mountaineers, Seattle and Tacoma. 

National Association of Audubon Societies, New York. 

National Park Service, Washington. 

New York Zoological Society. 

Prairie Club, Chicago. 

Rocky Mountain Climbers’ Club, Boulder, Colorado. 

Sagebrush and Pine Club, Yakima, Wash. 

Sierra Club, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The annual Bulletin of the Association was published in May. As very 
few books on mountaineering were published during the year, many 
books of travel and outdoor life were sent free of charge for the library 
of each club or society. Many individual members from all parts of 
the country have called to inspect the large collection of mountaineer- 
ing books and photographs in the New York Public Library. 

An important feature of the work of the Bureau is co-operation with 
the National Park Service. First in the hearts of all true mountain- 
eers is the preservation of our finest mountain regions from commercial 
ruination. In many ways the future welfare of the nation depends on 
the protection of our forested watersheds, and on the permanent re- 
tention of our rich heritage of tree and flower, of bird and animal life. 
Several of our most wonderful regions have not yet been made national 
parks; many of our parks should at once be increased in size; others 
should have sufficient appropriation to insure their proper patrol and 
development. Mountaineers are often the first to visit new regions of 
wonder and beauty. Is it not their highest privilege to be foremost in 
their protection ? LeRoy Jerrers, Secretary 

Librarian American Alpine Club, 476 Fifth Ave., New York 


INCREASED SHEEPING ENDANGERS WILD LIFE 
Great pressure is being brought to bear to so change the regulations re- 
garding grazing in the nationai forests as to allow sheeping in national 
parks and increased sheeping in national forests. This may sound 
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favorable so far as increased meat supply is concerned, but any one who 
has seen the deep traces left in sections where sheep have grazed will 
shudder to think what results are to be expected. Many are the worn- 
out meadows, deeply gullied, which now testify to the past inroads of 
herds of sheep, and many the depleted game-covers where the tramp- 
ling of nests and the destruction of food has reduced upland game 
birds to the minimum. These are dangerous times, and every conserva- 
tionist must help form the army of defense needed to save wild life in 
this emergency when special opportunity to devastate wild-life resources 
is given the enemy.—California Fish and Game, April, 1918. 


The great public service of John Muir was leading the nation, through 
his writings, to appreciate the grandeur of our mountains and the beauty 
and variety of their plant and animal life, and the consequent necessity 
for holding forever as a heritage for all the people the most precious of 
these great scenic areas. Probably to his leadership more than to that 
of any other man is due the adoption of the policy of national parks.— 
President Van Hise. 


Dear Mr. Colby: Yosemite, Cal., October 23, 1918 


The mountain lions are growing very fine—and I am very proud of 
them. They are as tame as kittens, and I rather flatter myself that they 
always will be. All my little children handle them like kittens, and 
Gabrielle, my youngest daughter, helps mother and myself to take care 
of them and takes them out for exercise one by one. 

They are about six months old now, and I believe they must weigh 
over 30 pounds apiece. I am enclosing some postals that were made 
when they were about twelve days old and some that Mr. Boysen took a 
few days ago. I will try to have some taken in the group, but do not 
know whether we will succeed or not, as they are very restless beasts 
and full of play. 

I will send specimens from time to time to the club as they grow. 
They eat everything that is given to them in the line of cereals, with 
an exception of cornmeal; but I think it is due to their ignorance that 
we are at war with Germany and it is necessary to use substitutes. We 
will break them in to it, as I believe it will be good for them. We do 
not feed them raw meat at all—just scraps of meat from the table. I 
wonder if Mr. Enos A. Mills would not give us some suggestions in 
regard to bringing them up. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Colby, Professor and Mrs. Le Conte 
and yourself, from Mrs. Sovulewski, kiddies and myself, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
GABRIEL SOVULEWSKI 
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MOUNTAIN LION CUB TEN DAYS OLD 
One of three captured in Yosemite National Park in May, 1918 


Photos by Bovsen 





Mrs. Sovulewski with one of the mountain lion cubs she raised 


on a bottle in Yosemite Valley 





(See page 442) 
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78th Battery C. W. A., 


——— Petawawa, Ont., June 9, 1918 


I have been a long while answering your letter of March 26th, but the 
last few months have been the most eventful of a varied life of adven- 
ture. 

We were a month late in getting away on our trip to the north and 
so were delayed the whole trip. Had we left Grand Prairie up in Peace 
River country early in January, as formerly planned, we would have 
had good ice-traveling after the New Year’s thaw. But when we got 
there a lot of new snow had fallen and was so dry and soft that dogs 
could do nothing in it; so instead of going up the Wapite, as we in- 
tended, on the ice, we had to follow the trail via Beaverlodge and Red- 
willow settlements, and had to get a team to haul our outfits to the end 
of civilization, and then we followed a pack trail via Callahoo Lake and 
struck the Wapite at the junction of Sheep River with the Wapite. We 
had good going up Sheep River for four days to the cabin built in 
November; but it was very cold and our grub ran out, and we were 
pretty tired and worn out from lack of food and exposure when we 
landed at camp. We found the snow very deep up there and all the 
game had migrated to a lower altitude, and we had passed mary moose 
on the way up, but now could not get any feed for our dogs. So after 
a week of fruitless hunting we had to go back down the river for meat 
for our starving dogs, and hauled it back to base camp up the river. 
Later we got good going and worked northward along the outer ranges, 
exploring for sheep and elk, neither of which we found any farther 
north than we had previously found them. We got into a great caribou 
country, and for a while never saw less than fifty ina day. These were 
days of plenty and our dogs got fat. About the middle of March it 
commenced to thaw and the ice got bad in the rivers inside the mcun- 
tains, and by the first of April we could only travel at night and early 
in the morning, and we started back to base camp. On April 14th we 
left base camp to return to civilization, expecting to make it in about 
six or seven days, as it was all down hill and ice to go on. But there 
came a sudden thaw that raised the water and broke up the ice, and at 
the end of the third day we had only covered twenty-five miles of the 
160 and the ice was no longer to be traveled upon, so we built a raft 
and put our stuff on it; but the river was small and shallow and in 
many places still bridged over with ice, and we would have to take the 
raft apart and haul the logs over the ice to open water again. We had 
two days of that and then a larger flood, and we had to lay up two days 
while the ice ran past us. The third day we started again and only 
went a mile or so when we were swept under a log jam and the raft 
turned completely over, but we rescued everything except our dog har- 
ness. For the next few days we never made more than two miles any 
one day, as we caught up to the ice and the water fell, and it would not 
run out, just melting slowly from the rear. We were completely out 
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of grub, and, as we had a cache at the forks, we did not want to kill a 
moose until we absolutely had to, as we had a game warden along with 
us, but finally we had to do it. But just when we wanted one we could 
not get it and lived on squirrels and bear-root for a couple of days. 
When we did get a moose he was the oldest and toughest bull in the 
province of Alberta and we could not eat it, but boiled large pails of it 
and drank the broth, which was not very satisfying, and we were get- 
ting weaker each day. On the 20th the water started rising rapidly, and 
on the 30th the ice pulled about fifteen miles. We gave it an hour and 
followed. That was the most exciting afternoon of the whole trip. The 
river was running like a millrace and full of rocks and stranded ice- 
bergs, and we went over two falls that we could not see on our way up, 
as the ice was level over them in February. We went under both times, 
but the prospect of grub ahead cheered us and we only laughed. Round- 
ing a bend there was ice jammed on the right; so we steered for the 
left, and swinging sharply around the point a big boulder loomed up 
directly in our path and we struck it head on and the ropes that lashed 
the front end together parted and the raft spread out like a fan and all 
our stuff fell through. We caught my sled, which had all our speci- 
mens on and most of our equipment, and managed to get it back up on 
the raft and crosswise of the logs, as the rear end was up on the boulder 
out of the water. Then I got a rope and got down in the icy water and 
pulled the logs together and made temporary repairs while cakes of ice 
striking the rear end threatened to start us on again. With a shove we 
were away again and poling madly for an eddy on the opposite side a 
half mile below. We just made it and tied up and took stock of our 
losses. The game warden had lost everything except his camera and 
glasses, which he had on his back at the time. All our cooking outfit 
was gone except one tin plate and a tea-pail and all but one piece of the 
moose meat. Making all safe again we started on, the poor dogs having 
all they could do to keep up on the shore. We found the dog-feed pail 
on a bar and recovered it, but that was all, mile after mile of mad water 
and ice cakes until our nerves were strained to breaking point and 
poles were broken or wrenched from our hands, and we would land and 
get a fresh supply. Just before dark we caught up to the ice again, now 
piled ten to twelve feet high. Wet and cold, we landed and hung our 
things up to let the water drip out of them and built a big fire of dry 
cottonwood, and, supperless, lay down exhausted. In the morning the 
ice was out of sight, but too much still running to risk rafting; so two 
of us started at daylight for the cache five miles below. Had to build a 
small raft to get over to it and bring some back to our side, where we 
cooked some rice, bacon and cornmeal mush. It was so long since I 
had had a square meal that two cups of mush made me feel as if I had 
swallowed a bale of hay, and I could hold no more. The next day we 
moved down to the cache and added a couple more logs to our raft and 
ran out into the large rapid-flowing Wapite, and in twenty hours made 
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the hundred miles to Grand Prairie. I came straight to Calgary, as I 
was late for reporting, and joined the 78th Battery, and a few days 
later we started for the East, and here I am in uniform at Petawawa, 
out where all the Canadian artillery train during the summer. It is a 
beautiful spot to the eye when the sand is not blowing. The Ottawa 
River, two miles wide here and full of islands, flows by the camp on one 
side and the smaller Petawawa on the other. Naturally, I don’t like 
the life, but it is not what one likes now; it is what has to be done. A 
draft is already called, but I missed it. I may be here a month or two 
yet before getting overseas. Bob Wilkins is in charge of my outfit at 
Jasper, and I hope some day I may have the pleasure of taking you out 


for another trip. Sincerely 


DoNALD PHILLIPS 


Dear Mr. Colby: Wellcroft, Helensburgh, April 9, 1918 


By yesterday’s mail I received a Srerra CLus BuLtetin (Vol. 10, No. 
3). No letter came with it, and I am putting you down as the sender. 
First, I must thank you for it, I see it contains many fine pictures and 
a lot of articles which should provide interesting reading if one can tear 
one’s self away from the war bulletins. 

I see you have a war service record. We of the Scottish Mountain- 
eering Club have such a record. Out of a membership of about 180, 
some 50 are on service, and about a dozen have been killed. Our presi- 
dent’s son, Charles Inglis Clark, was killed last month. 

So far, none of your friends have shown up here; but I am expecting 
them sometime as soon as their more pressing engagements in France 
have been disposed of. I shall make it my care to give them as good a 
time as I can, and show them as much of bonnie Scotland as they have a 
mind to view. Red Cross work, volunteering, and digging in my gar- 
den for extra food keep me busy. 

With many thanks to you, and greetings to all Sierrans, 

Yours truly, J. RENNIE, 
Scot. Mtg. Club 


(Mr. Rennie is a brother of James Rennie of our Club, and was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Mountaineering Club.) 


Dear Sir: Alpine Club, 23 Savile Row, London W., June 10, 1918 
It has occurred to us that some of the members of your club may be 
over on this side. Should this be the case we shall be very glad if they 
will look in here whenever they may find it convenient, and we shall be 
very much pleased to see them. 
Unfortunately, there will be very few of us to welcome them, as 
hardly anyone comes here except to our general meetings, and these are 
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over until the 15th of October; but they may like to see the club and 
look at our pictures and library, 
With very hearty greetings, I am 
Yours very truly, 
C. H. R. Wo.easton, 


The Hon. Secretary, Sierra Club, Hon. Sec. 


San Francisco 
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SIERRA CLUB HONOR ROLL 


° 


ABEEL, Ensign Epwin A., U.S. N. R. F., U.S.S. “Savannah.” 
a. Major ALBert H., Comdt. Occidental College, Los Angeles Co., 
al. 
ARNOLD, RatpH, Tax Reviewer War Revenue Act, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ATKINSON, FLorENCE E., Medical Dept., U.S. A., Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Base, Leonora M. 
Barr, MarKELt C., Ordnance Training Camp, Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Barney, Lieut. C. R., F.A.N.S.A., P.O. 711, A. E. F., France. 
*Barrows, Lieut.-Col. Davin P., Philippines and Siberia. 
Bearp, D. L., Red Cross, Italy. 
Beckwi1TH, Lieut. Hotmes, Field Artillery. 
Best, Capt. E. J.. M.R.C., Base Hospital 30, A. E. F., France. 
Bake, Capt. Epwin T., Engineers, France. 
BuicuFe.pt, H. F., Range Firing Sec., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Brown, J. G. 
Bruce, Lieut. L. E., Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
BuLt, Epiru, Red Cross. 
Burpee, Water A., O.T.S., Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
BurreELl, Florence C., Chief Surgeon, Division of Orthopedics, A. E. F., 
France. 
CAMPBELL, Rosert, 116th Engineers, A. E. F., France. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Major Finer C., Cons. Q. M., Camp Travis, Texas. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Capt. Epmunp, U.S. M.C., Aviation Section, France. 
CuaAPMAN, Major R. H., Washington, D. C. 
CLemeEns, Chaplain Jos. 
Curr, Francis Kester, Mine Sweeping Division, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Corrican, Lieut. J. Le Roy, Camp Lee, Va. 
Craven, Lieut. ALEx R., C.A.N.A., A. E. F., France. 
Currier, Sgt. FaRNswortH, Machine Gun Battalion. 
DEAN, Mrs. SHERMAN W. (née Barton), Y. W.C.A., Paris 
Dose, Lieut. Joon Asuton, Ordnance Dept., San Francisco, 
Doy.e, DorotrHy, Red Cross nurse student, Lane Hosp., San Francisco, 
Drum, Joun S., State Director of War Savings for northern California 
and member Capital Issues Committee, Washington, D. C 
Dursin, Emma Pirtincer, Base Hospital, Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Ernstern, Lestey, R. O. T. C., Camp Lewis, Wash. 
E.uiortr, Lieut. Ropert P., Aviation, France. 
Emerson, Capt. Georce D., Const. Division, U.S. A. 
Farounar, Lieut. Francis P., Pay Corps, U.S. N.R.F., Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C 
Fin.ey, Capt. Dozier, Frankfort Arsenal, Bridesburg, Pa. 
Fisu, D. D., Fd, Clerk, Q. M.C., A. E. F., France. 
Frost, Capt. Lowett C., M.C., U.S.A 
Garpiner, Joyce, Y. W. C. A., Redwood City, Cal. 
Gipney, Ensign H, D., U.S. N. R. F., San Francise >. 
+Gutett, Lieut. Rost. S., 191st Aerial Squadron. 
GopparRD, MALCOLM. 
Go._pssorouGH, Lieut. Wa. T., Amer. Air Service, A. E. F., France. 
* Appointed Knight of the Order of the Crown by the Belgian Government. 
7 Killed in aeroplane accident September 17, 1918 
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Gorpon, Otive, Y. M. C. A. Canteen, France. 

GraHaM, Lieut. H. B., M.C., U.S. N.R.F., Paris Island, S.C. 
*GREGORY, WARREN, Belgian Relief. 

Gripper, Lieut. PAUL C., 21st Infantry, San Diego, Cal. 

Gruss, Lieut. D. H. 


Hacker, Lieut. C. Netson, 810th Pioneer Infantry, Camp Greene, N. C. 


Hat, ANSEL F., 20th Engineers, A. E. F., France. 

Hamitton, Dr. Jas. K. 

HANSEN, Harvey L., Convois Automibiele, A. E. F., France. 
HARRELL, Lieut. H. j., J.G., U.S. N.R. F. 

HARSHBEKGER, Capt. C. E., Chemical Warfare Service, U.S. A. 
HASKELL, Lieut. L. G., Artillery, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Hastert, Ensign S. M., U.S. S. “Decatur.” 

HEALD, Major CLareNcE E., 56th Ammunition Train, Camp Eustis, Va. 
HEFLINGER, Epwarp A., Commission Dept., Allentown, Pa. 

Hickox, Joserx O., 32nd Infantry, Camp Kearny, Cal. 

Hoag, Dr. C. L. 

Hott, Lieut. Rost. L., U.S. N., Chief Executive, U.S. S. “Cacique.” 


Husparp, H. V. S., Co. C, so8th Engineers, Ser. Batt., A. E. F., France, 


Jouirre, Gtapys, U.S. Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

TKELLOGG, VERNON L., Belgian Relief. 

KiNG, Grace, Red Cross, Base Hospital, Camp Kearny, Cal. 

Kune, Lieut. G. R. 

Kororp, Major C. A., Sanitary Corps. 

Kroti, Capt. Freperic, Medical Corps. 

Leer, Lieut. CHARLEs H. 

Levy, Lieut. Gaston J., Chemical Warfare Service, A. E. F., France. 

Lewis, Major Gipert N., Gas Service Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Lipman, Epw. C., Yeoman 2nd Class, U.S. N. R. F., Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco. 

LipMAN, Sgt. Rost. L., Ordnance Depot Co., Camp Greene, N. C. 

LosuH, Lieut. Wm. J., U.S. Aviation Service, A. E. F., France. 

MALONE, FLorence L., P. J., Unit 9, N. Y. 

MALVILLE, Lieut. N. J., A.R.C., American Red Cross, France. 

MarsBRALL, Lieut.-Col. Rost. B., U.S. G.S., Washington, D. C. 

Mayers, Lieut. E. A., Signal Officer, U.S. A., Washington, D. C. 

McApre, Lieut.-Commander Atex., U.S. N.R. F. 

McC eave, Capt. T. C., Medical Reserve ek a. oe 

McDurrtr, Duncan, Food Administration, Washington, D. C. 

McGee, Capt. Ratpx C., Supply Train, 89th Div., A. E. F., France. 

Meaps, Dr. A. M. 

Mitter, Ensign Homer T., U.S. N. R. F., U.S. S. “Tanamo.” 

Morrow, Miss Witte I., Red Cross, France. 

Norton, O. Sarcent, Tank Corps, Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa. 

OLNEY, WarRREN, Jr., Chairman Appeal Board, Military Registration, 

ParkKINSON, Lieut, J. H., Sanitary Train. 

Parsons, Mrs. Marion R., Red Cross, Landes, France. 

Paxton, Bricut R., Aero Squadron, San Diego. 

Perry, Sgt. Henry L., Ambulance Co. 

Pierson, WARREN L. 

Potter, Mrs. ELizapetH Gray, Red Cross, France. 

Prentys, RoLanp W. 

PutnaM, NATHAN, Railway Engineers, France. 


* Appointed an officer of the Order of the Crown by the Belgian Government. 
t Appointed Commander of the Order of the Crown by the Belgian Government. 
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RANKIN, CHARLES, Regiment A, Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. 
RANKIN, Lieut. Joun W., Aviation Section, Signal Reserve Corps. 
Reep, Capt. J. Ross, Medical Reserve Corps. 
RENTCHLER, LAWRENCE, Aerial Photo, Sec. 32, Eberto Field, Lonoke, Ark. 
Rozserts, W. C., Chemical Warfare Service, U.S. A., San Francisco. 
Roppa, ALFRED Gray, 2nd Artillery, C. A. C., France. 
Ross, GeorcE, 2nd P.O., U.S. N., U.S. S. “Birmingham.” 
Ryerson, Sgt.-Major Know es A.,1st Batt., roth Engineers (Forestry), 
France. 
SANDOVAL, Ensign H. E., U.S. N. 
See, Capt. T. J. J., Naval Observatory, Mare Island, Cal. 
Situ, Capt. Joun J., Medical Reserve Corps, Fort McDowell, Cal. 
SmitH, Stuart, Sec. 616, Ambulance Corps, Allentown, Pa. 
Stanton, H. W., Master Gunner, Fort MacArthur, Cal. 
Stewart, CoLeena, Y. M. C. A. Canteen, London, England. 
STiLLMAN, Dr. STANLEY, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Stock1nG, E. L., Co. C, 18th Railway Engineers, A. E. F., France. 
Stronc, Epwarp K., Jr., War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Swinprt, Capt. J. K., France. 
Tappaan, C. S., Y. M.C.A., France. 
Tuurston, Capt. E. T., Engineer Reserve Corps, Vancouver, Wash. 
Tompkins, Lieut. Avery, Washington, D. C. 
TorMEyY, JULIAN C., 182nd Infantry Brigade, A. E. F., France. 
Trevorrow, Wo. J., Mare Island, Cal. 
Van Decrirt, Tycer R., 7th Batt., 166th Depot Brigade. 
Van Hacen, Sayer, Y. M.C. A., Cauterets, Haute Pyrénées, France. 
Waite, Geo. W., Battery D, 144th Regt. Field Artillery. 
Wuitt_e, Lieut. Geo. D., Engineer Corps. 
Wikie, IsaBELLe, Y. M. C. A. Canteen, France. 
Witter, EvizasetH L., Red Cross, France. 
Woop, Capt. Harry O., Engineer Reserve Corps, Washington, D. C. 
Woop, Marcaret, Red Cross, France. 
Woop, Mrs. Frep W., France. 
Woopwarp, Freperic C., Judge Advocate General Reserve Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

ZoseEL, Lieut. SIDNEY. 

(This list is only as complete as was permissible from the data avail- 
able. The addresses given here were war-time addresses and not neces- 
sarily correct now.) 


BELGIAN RELIEF FuND AND Rep Cross ACTIVITIES 


The donations for Belgian Relief have been discontinued. From January 
13, 1918, to February 2, 1919, the sum of $344.15 was received. The Bel- 
gian Relief Committee was paid $10.00 a month for seventeen months, 
or $170.00; Belgian Christmas Fund, $20.00; French Christmas Fund, 
$30.00; Armenian Relief, $15.00; and Red Cross work, $109.15. 
F. R. PARKER, 
Chairman 


Members of the Sierra Club are urged to continue their Red Cross work. 
The Sewing Section meets every Monday afternoon from 2 to 5 at 1800 
Buchanan Street. For knitting apply at the club-rooms, 402 Mills Build- 


ing. Do it today. (Mrs. A. E.) Viotet E. NEvENBuRG, 


Chairman 





WAR SERVICE LETTERS 
- 
THe Sierra CLup’s PARTIN THE WAR 


During the period of the war the club endeavored to perform such of 
its work as was possible under the adverse circumstances which existed. 
It also tried to keep in touch with its members who had entered the 
service and send them a little cheer by means of letters from members 
at home. That this was an excellent plan is amply proven by the enthu- 
siastic appreciation expressed in reply. 

We are proud of the service performed by our members. Professor 
Vernon Kellogg, one of Mr. Hoover’s right-hand men, is now in Eu- 
rope, having recently visited Poland. Mrs. Marion R, Parsons has been 
in France for several months in full charge of refugee work in the prov- 
ince of Landes. Mr. Clair S. Tappaan is with the Y. M.C.A. in France. 
Dr. David P. Barrows and Albert H. Allen are both majors in the 
army. Professor A. G. McAdie is a lieutenant-commander in the Naval 
Aviation Service. 

All of the foregoing either are or have been recently directors of the 
club. Our honor roll of members is so long that individual names can 
not be mentioned, but as complete a list as possible will appear in the 
forthcoming issue of the BULLETIN. 

3esides those who were in active service, the members at home did what 
they could to bring about a speedy victory. The club itself bought Lib- 
erty Bonds and War Savings Stamps to its financial limit, and its mem- 
bers formed a Red Cross Auxiliary and a War Correspondence Commit- 
tee, and the local walk collections are regularly used for Belgian relief, 
while personal subscriptions resulted in raising over $200, which was 
sent to Mrs. Parsons to bring Christmas cheer to some of her refugee 
children. 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS OF MARION R. Parsons, NOW WITH THE 
Rep Cross iN FRANCE 


“Wasn’t it kind of fate and the Red Cross to land me here in Paris 
just in time for July 14th? We got here late Saturday night and rode 
up through the darkened streets in a ‘camion,’ with al! our baggage 
piled in with us. I wondered in case of an air raid how we ever could 
get out to find a shelter—what a scramble over that mountain of lug- 


gage it would have been! However, nothing happened. In the morning 


» 


Miss McNeal and | started out early to see the parade. A lucky com- 
bination of chance and cheek got us a splendid place in front of the 
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Lille statue in the Place de la Concorde. We saw the decoration of the 
Strassburg monument, and the whole parade passed through a great 
open space right in front of us. A very pompous gendarme looked 
severely at us several times, for we were a little outside the crowd he 
had caged in behind the statue, but our uniforms and a firm front car- 
ried the day. Nearly every soldier was bedecked with flowers, and 
nearly all the allied nations were represented in the parade—a tremen- 
dously impressive spectacle, with a big offensive ready to break any 
minute less than fifty miles away. . 

“Monday was kept as a holiday too, and will stand out longer in my 
mind as the day when I was first ‘under fire.’ La grosse Bertha spoke 
again after a silence of several weeks. I was sitting in front of the 
Louvre when the darn thing went off. It sounded mighty close to me, 
but missed me by about a mile, I afterwards learned. For a few min- 
utes I thought I didn’t care much about sight-seeing anyway; but then 
I reflected that I might just as easily be hit in the hotel as in the 
park and might better enjoy the privilege of seeing something first. 
Big Bertha does not seem to be thought much of, anyway. A woman 
near me merely shrugged her shoulders and said, ‘Encore,’ and went 
on with her reading. We all went around as if she weren’t barking at 
UR hte ie 

“I worked at the hospital again yesterday—a terribly hard day. I 
had to tell one boy that his leg was amputated—he hadn’t known it was 
gone. He was so brave about it for all he was so terribly weak and 
sick. Later, when I was giving him some soup, he said, ‘They seem to 
take a lot of trouble about caring for you here, even if they know 
you’re never going to be good for anything again. They seem to try 
just as hard to make you get well.’ I had all I could do to keep from 
crying. 

“I saw Mr. McAdie too in London, to my surprise, and Patty Cos- 
grave Murray, who seems the same as ever. Here I have met Harry 
Hand and Elizabeth Gray Potter and Alice Leavens so far. Alice 
Leavens is returning to America tomorrow after a most eventful year 
here. She was at Havre when the Germans made their March advance, 


’ 


and had to evacuate with her refugees and without her possessions.’ 


July 21, 1918. 


. “Since I wrote you last I’ve had only one day of hospital work, 
with some very slightly wounded but thoroughly tired-out Sammies— 
not at a real hospital, but at a refugee home which had been called into 
temporary service. I went there to inspect the refugee work as part of 
the preparation for my job, but took off my hat and rolled up my sleeves 
and fell to work bathing, undressing, feeding and jollying a bunch of 
lads so utterly weary and worn out they were just like tired, sleepy 
children. I had to wake one of them three times before even the idea 
of food would penetrate. ‘Gee, isn’t it quiet here!’ he said, and fell 
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asleep again, and then said exactly the same thing over again, and had 
to be waked a third time, though he was as hungry as a cannibal when 
he did finally come to. . 

“One evening, however, there was no singing—we knew that a train 
of wounded was coming. It pulled in long after dark, silently as the 
little French trains always do, and the great darkened sheds that had 
looked so empty during our long hours of waiting were at once full of 
people and stir. I wish I could make you see it— the French ‘Auxili- 
ares,’ with their blue veils and white dresses, following closely the uni- 
formed doctors; the rows upon rows of stretchers with their tired, suf- 
fering men—a white bandage showing here, there a blood-stained bared 
arm or foot; the huddled, half-dazed groups of walking cases ranged 
on benches or floors; the sturdy, busy stretcher-bearers working quickly, 
quietly, and without the least confusion; and the ambulances burring 
off through the dark streets with their silent, patient cargoes. 

“It was among the walking cases that we American women, four of 
us, were chiefly busy, giving them coffee or water and talking to them. 
They were mostly cheerful enough, uncomplaining all of them, but one 
very young chap couldn’t get his experience out of his mind. He told 
me he hadn’t slept for four nights thinking of it, and felt as if he should 
never sleep again. His best friend had been shot down beside him and 
had cried out, ‘My God, my leg is gone!’ and before this boy could’ get 
to him he too was down, and he hadn’t seen him again. The poor boy’s 
eyes looked as if he would never get that dazed, horrified look out of 
them again. . 

“I have grown to love Paris very dearly in these three weeks. In 
spite of its war-time mask—the piles and piles of sandbags hiding its 
statues and doorways, its empty galleries—it is full of beauty and color. 
The parks are gay with flowers and the flower markets still flourish on 
the corners, and the war has not marred the beauty of the sunsets on 
the Seine or down the long vistas of the Champs Elysées. And the 
French spirit is wonderful. They show none of the sharp edge of strain 
that I was so conscious of in England. The women are so poised and 
unjangled—those at the gare, for instance, nearly every one of whom 
had close relatives at the front, many of whom were in mourning— 
women who worked there every day and slept there many a night. If 
anyone even hints that Frenchwomen are not doing their part in this 
war, don’t you believe it. But I have also a profound disgust for Paris 
—so beautiful outside, but so unspeakably rotten within. With the 
gaiety of the better people so sobered, I suppose the underworld shows 
in all the stronger relief, . 


“I’m finishing this down at Bordeaux on my way to my job. After 
playing solitaire with me and the map of France for about a week, Dr. 
Devine has made me delegate to the department of Landes. That 
means that I’m to be special providence and mother superior to about 
10,000 refugees—not 100, mind you, nor 1000, but ten thousand. Do you 
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wonder I’m so scared that I’m wobbly in the knees! Nobody seems to 
know just how many. One record says 8500 and the other 13,000, so 
I’m striking an average. I am (or will be tomorrow) within three 
hours or so of Irving Clark at Pau, but understand that Mont de Mar- 
san, my headquarters, is flatter than a pancake. Hard luck for a moun- 
tain maniac, isn’t it, when there are so many mountains in France? 
They held out the department of Jura before me just long enough to 
get my appetite up and then snatched it away.” . 
August 4, 1918. 


.. . “There are two little rivers, the Midon and the Douze, that come 
sauntering through the woods near Mont de Marsan and join to make 
the Midouze. My town rambles about the banks of all three, a rather 
picturesque, very dirty town of tall bare white houses with red-tiled 
roofs. Some of the buildings are very old—of dull gray stone these— 
brightened by lichens as varied and beautiful as those on the Yosemite 
cliffs. The streets are crooked and narrow, many of them without side- 
walks, and the closely shuttered houses fairly elbow you off the curb. 
You wouldn’t think to look down such a street that behind the blank 
houses lovely high-walled gardens stretch right down to the little riv- 
ers. . 

“Geographically, I regret to say, the Landes is the most uninteresting 
part of all France. It is flat as a pancake for the most part, wooded 
with a scrubby kind of pitchy, two-leaved pine—‘pin maritime,’ they call 
it—a planted forest set out seventy-five years or more ago to reclaim 
the sand-dunes of the coast and the sandy desert just behind. Practical- 
ly all the industry of the coast half of the department centers about this 
forest. There are several turpentine distilleries, and all the trees are 
disfigured by longitudinal gashes which bleed them of their resin. Each 
tree has a little tin basin tied to it to catch its gore. When a district 
is to be lumbered they ‘bleed the trees to death,’ gashing them on all 
sides to catch every drop. Before they are quite dead the lumberman 
comes along and chops them down. Not very gay these forests. 

“Near Mont de Marsan and farther to the east and south lies a flat 
agricultural country, rather pretty in a quiet way. It has a few very 
beautiful trees, especially near-sycamores, ‘plantains,’ and quiet little 
overshadowed brooks, but for a hill-lover its whole effect is depress- 
ee = Ga 

August 14, 1918. 


. “I wish you could have seen Paris last Wednesday night. It 
was full moon and misty, and not an artificial light was to be seen. 
Most of the Red Cross had been present at the War Service mass meet- 
ing, and on coming out I suggested to my companion that it was our 
bounden duty to walk along the Seine and see Notre Dame by moon- 
light. Of course, it was just the kind of night for air raids, but the 
Germans were awful busy elsewhere, and they seldom begin before 11:30 
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anyway, and so we took the chance. There can’t be a lovelier city in the 
world. I'll never forget the sight of the great Place de la Concorde or 
the front of the Madeleine and the shadowy arches of the bridges and the 
light in the river and the wonderful bulk and majesty of Notre Dame. 
Each time I look at Notre Dame I wonder will it be there unharmed 
when I go back again. Paris has been marvelously spared so far—not 
one of her historic beauties marred. And there was no air raid after 
rT si 
August 25, 1918. 


. “It is all so different from my thoughts of it at home. My 
imagination had somehow never got beyond the first flow of the refu- 
gees from the invaded districts—the flood along the roads and in the 
Paris gares, the emergency work of supplying their first needs. That is 
over now—we'll hope forever !—and what I find are forgotten, neglected 
exiles, half-fed, half-clothed, lodged frequently in crowded, smelly, 
dark, frightfully unsanitary holes, sitting the long day through without 
occupation or amusement or companionship except with other exiles 
equally unhappy. After all they have been through, some of them liv- 
ing for eighteen months or two years under shell-fire, do you wonder 
that these stunned, bewildered, underfed creatures are rapidly develop- 
ing into a pauper class, recognized as a serious menace to the whole 
future of France? .. . 

“You can’t work among these refugees for a week without coming to 
feel that under the dirt and squalor and laziness and all the misery that 
has been accumulating on them during four years of war there is some- 
thing very fine and brave and true. I am getting instances every day— 
things I want to tell you in some letter, but as usual this has grown 
unconscionably long already. But I’d like you to see my Sister of 
Charity with her fifty orphan boys with whom she lived in a cellar at 
Bailleul for two years now crowded into a tumble-down old building in 
a village where every drop of water has to be fetched uphill for about 
an eighth of a mile—and it takes a lot of water to keep fifty small boys 
as clean as they are! Or the young French doctor, invalided home, in 
very poor health, running a military and a civil hospital and practicing 
throughout a district about thirty miles square—the only doctor for 
40,000 inhabitants! And he has time to make special friends with a sol- 
dier from Tunis because he’s so far from home and probably won't get 
well. You’d just love that doctor! 

“Yesterday was Labor Day, and next Monday’s Admission Day, and 
I suppose you all went to the woods. I had one lovely mountain day 
up on the edge of the Pyrenees three weeks ago, when I went to visit 
Irving Clark’s institution at Eaux Bonnes. We found eidelweiss and 
lovely big purple aquilegias and yellow Iceland poppies, pentstemons 
and heather and lots of charming flowers.” . ... 

September 5, 1918. 
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. “It was mighty good to hear from you, and I’m delighted to 
know that Tap is coming. I think the Y. M. C. A. needs men just of his 
type. From my own impressions of those I’ve met, it strikes me that 
the clerical element is stronger than the jocund. They’re good fellows 
—splendid—but not amusing as they ought to be. Down here the great 
majority of the boys have never seen the front. They’re working terri- 
bly hard at manual labor most of them, and in isolated camps where 
they haven’t any diversions at all. I can’t imagine anything better for 
them than one of Tap’s ‘lectures.’ For his sake, however, I hope he 
won't be tucked down quite as far from the war. I feel positively 
ashamed to be so comfortable and to get so much sheer fun out of the 
work as I do every once in a while. (I can’t get over the sheer cheek 
of my being here at all in my present exalted position!) 

“The news from the front is making everyone very happy, though 
there is a very wholesome lack of that confidence that the war is going 
to be finished quickly and easily that is so apparent, after every little 
advance, in our papers at home. There is not the slightest wavering in 
the determination to fight to a satisfactory conclusion, The news of the 
American victory at St. Mihiel yesterday has made every one wild with 
joy. I have had the rather embarrassing experience of having my old 
doctor publicly shake me by the hand and congratulate me on belonging 
to such a valiant and noble country! When I think, however, that we 
are going into the battles fully prepared and equipped, and remember 
how the French and English went in almost bare-handed, and how they 
have fought the Boche back for four. years, I can’t feel as thoroughly 
proud as I’d like. But we surely are popular with the French. One of 
the American officers told me that when he and a fellow officer entered 
a hotel dining-room at a resort in southern France a few days ago all 
the French people applauded them. Strangely enough, they didn’t like 
BY wae 

. . . “The roads here are very fine, and the country, though monoton- 
ous, is very pretty now. The great plane trees that arch above so many 
of the roads are beginning to turn and shed their leaves. Like the syca- 
mores, the leaves turn slowly, grow brown on the tree and are shed 
almost one at a time. They do not seem so much to fade as to grow 
thinner and more translucent, for the whole effect is a brightening of 
the foliage to the tender greens of early spring. With the carpets of 
brown leaves along the edges of the white roads and the sunshine flick- 
ering down through the green arches, the color effects are enchanting. 
So too are the fields of purply-pink heather blooming now under the 
pines, and a prickly bush with yellow flowers that looks like what I’ve 
always thought gorse looked like. And all the brakes are turning a 
rich, bright brown. Yesterday we came home, as we often do, at what 
the French prettily call ‘’heure mauve.’ The air grew crisp and frosty 
as soon as the sun dropped low, and as we rounded one low hill we saw, 
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miles away across the flat pine-shadowed country, the sharp peaks of 
the Pyrenees.” ... 
September 29, 1918. 


. “As I rounded the corner in front of the hotel I saw an Ameri- 
can navy officer at the door. ‘How much that looks like Homer Miller!’ 
I said to myself. And it was! He'll never know how near he came to 
being embraced, right there in the public square. How good it was to 
see him, and how we did talk! He had arrived in Mont de Marsan 
shortly after noon, and, as he is probably the first naval officer who has 
ever been here, he created quite a sensation. Homer said he had about 
three French officers with him all afternoon, and he with about one 
French word for each of them. I know what a strain it must have been 
—lI’ve talked with three French officers at once myself. He told every- 
one he met that he was a friend of mine; so next day every one was 
asking me who and what Homer was. Of course, I said he was an 
admiral, or would be soon. Well, he departed on the morning train in 
an aura of chocolate creams and ginger cookies, and I had the same 
feeling of left-behindness that I had when Arthur Elston left Paris— 
contrary-minded person that I am, for you couldn’t pull me away from 
France now with a pair of tongs! 

“Our work has just about doubled during this last month. We have 
opened our second office at Dax, where there are even more refugees 
than at Mont de Marsan, and where they are even more miserable. They 
are on the whole of a lower type than those of Mont de Marsan—drink 
more, are dirtier and more generally worthless. We have grown very 
fond of some of our refugees here. 

“T have had it in mind for some time to tell you some of their stories. 
Pére and Mére Dudon come from near San Quentin. They are re- 
patries, having lived nearly three years behind the German lines. I 
think I told you that old Mere Dudon had fifteen children living at the 
outbreak of the war. Three have been killed; two she has lost track 
of; five are at the front; five are prisoners in Germany. When I visited 
the old couple first they were nearly starving. Mére Dudon had col- 
lapsed on the doorstep of one of my French committee members, who 
called her case to my atiention. Their one room was scrupulously 
clean. It had the usual hard slat bed and mattress of straw, a table of 
rough boards with sawhorse legs, a bench, and two or three cooking 
utensils. There was an open fireplace, where they cooked the little they 
had. They were probably sending packages of food to their prisoner 
children; otherwise, even with war prices, they would not have been 
reduced to such bags of skin and bone. I gave them a stock of pro- 
visions, and then the old man—they are both over seventy—begged me 
to find him some work to do 

“Jt was not until I had grown to know them well that they told me 
what poor old Mére Dudon had suffered at the Germans’ hands, I 
don’t know what provoked it, but she is a spirited old thing and prob- 
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ably boasted of the number of children she had given to France. Any- 
way, she infuriated a German officer, who tore open her dress and 
slashed off her right breast. An old bent woman of seventy! I have 
seen the scar myself, and have shown it to the doctor at our clinic. 
There is no possible doubt as to the truth of her story. 

“One woman in our care was shot in the leg by the Boche—‘par mé- 
chanceté,’ she told me; but I never finished getting her story, through 
some interruption. Another had her husband shot down and killed 
beside her in their own home because he protested against a German 
officer taking all his fourteen rabbits. 

“As a rule, the stories of the worst cruelty all belong to the first year 
of the war. Those who have lived longer behind the lines complain for 
the most part of unreasonable regulations, fines, petty tyranny, loss of 
property, or unjust prison sentences. One very intelligent woman from 
the Vosges told me that so long as things were running normally the 
Germans in her district were kind enough. ‘The soldiers often gave my 
children bits of chocolate, and a military doctor used to care for the 
sick; but twice it happened that the country had to be evacuated, and 
then we were treated like dogs, herded out of the way with no regard 
whatever for the hardships and suffering we had to undergo.’ I asked 
her why she had returned to France, since her husband was a civil 
prisoner behind the lines. ‘Because of my son,’ she said. ‘He is four- 
teen. All the boys and girls were taken from their families and sent 
into Germany as soon as they were fifteen.’ . 

“I saw little of the celebration of victory, for I wasn’t allowed to 
leave the hospital and come up to Mont de Marsan, where all the real 
doings were. We did not get the news of the signing of the armistice 
until nearly two o’clock at Labouheyre. Then Dr, Seagrave came up 
from the village, from the mayor’s house, where she had just learned 
it, and told us all to go over to the mayor’s, as he wanted us to go with 
him to the mairie while he announced it to the village people. He made 
us walk beside him and grouped us near him as he stood on the steps 
of the mairie to address the crowd. His speech, I thought, was very 
good, even if my translation of it makes it sound stilted to you. ‘My 
friends,’ he said, ‘the bells have already told you what I have to say. 
Germany has signed the armistice. The nightmare under which we 
have lived for four long years is over. In this hour of victory let our 
first thoughts, our first gratitude, be for our noble dead. This is not a 
day for words. Our hearts are too full. Let us pay tribute, however, 
to our glorious allies, through whom civilization has triumphed over 
barbarism. England, Italy, Serbia—above all America, by whose un- 
stinted help we have finally conquered. Let us remember that in our 
darkest hour America came to our aid; that America realized that if 
France perished civilization itself was doomed, We have conquered. 
Victory is ours. Lift your voices now and cry with me, Vive !Améri- 
que! Vive la France!’ . 
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“Well, I suppose by the time this reaches you my Landes experiences 
will about be over. Comparing notes with one of the captains the other 
day, I found he had about my experience—cordially detested the coun- 
try when he first came, found it uninteresting and monotonous, and has 
grown to love it and see much beauty in it since. October and early 
November were glorious in color. Some of the vineyards had the most 
wonderful tones of rose and lavender; there were brilliant red maples 
and oaks and great masses of yellow. Now it is a country of deep rich 
tones of brown, colors that we never see in California. Keith’s later 
paintings will always mean southern France in late November to me 
now. The fogs have a singular beauty here too, especially on moon- 
light nights. They lie close to the ground, not in continuous masses, 
but broken and torn by the wind. Driving through the pine woods in 
the moonlight, you could fancy them the scarfs of a hundred fairies 
dancing among the trees. 

“This will have to be Christmas and New Year greetings to you all. 
I have about a thousand on my refugee Christmas list, and have to dis- 
tribute to all the sick American soldiers in the department as well, so 
I’m not thinking Christmas outside of France. Oh, while I think of it, 
please don’t think of having the after-the-war outing to the John Muir 
Trail until 1920! You won’t begin to have us all back by next July. My 
own contract holds until June 27th, and I naturally want to see a little 
something before I start back home.” . . . 


“Dear Sierra Club: You are nice people! Your hundred dollars will 
not only give Christmas to the Coudures orphans, but to those at Tartas 
as well—a hundred little Belgian girls, After Christmas I’ll write and 
tell you what I did with it.” ... 

December 11, 1918. 


“Hotel Richelieu, Mont de Marsan 

“Dear People: Check after check keeps coming in. How good you all 
are, and how much I can do with it! All of it will go for Christmas. 
Some of it I am going to leave in the hands of la Generale to use after 
I am gone in helping through the hardest winter months. We are going 
to be able to leave a stock of provisions to continue our sales idea. Here 
in Mont de Marsan I have a devoted group of ladies to carry things on 
for a while at least without me. I hate to leave some of these poor 
people. Poor old Dudon fell dead in the street a week ago Tuesday, 
only a few minutes after he had left my office. He had been working 
there as chipper as could be all morning. We have at last located a 
daughter and a soldier son and have started the machinery to get old 
Mére Dudon sent to the daughter, who is near Paris. ‘I shouldn’t want 
to go if the Red Cross was going to stay,’ she said. Poor old thing! 
how she must want to hang on to any one who shows the least interest 
in what is to become of her! So many families are scattered that may 
never be reunited. For three months I have been trying to locate a 
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nine-year-old boy who was ‘lost’ in the evacuation of a hospital at 
Noyon, 

“We have definite instructions to close all of the Red Cross work on 
December 31st. Unfortunately, instead of being transferred to the de- 
vastated area, as some of us had hoped, there is every indication that 
most of us will be sent home. I am making every effort to get into some 
form of work, even if it is in another country, but so far have not met 
with any encouragement. All the refugee workers are bitterly disap- 
pointed that we are not to be allowed to help in the reconstruction. 
Down here all any one can do is just temporary. It would have been 
infinitely more interesting to be helping restore these people to normal 
life and surroundings again. 

“It is funny what grandmotherly concern we have about leaving our 
refugees to the care of their own countrymen! We of course feel that 
we handle things better! It is a constant wonder to us how anything is 
ever accomplished with all the impedimenta of ceremonial and red tape 
that accompanies every movement. And the documents! I wish you 
could see some of the offices at the prefecture, just spilling over with 
records. When I think of all the people I’ve told my age to, and realize 
that each time it was written down and filed away, my brain reels. 

“T have just had a very amusing instance of the circumlocutory way 
of doing things here. I have been receiving large stocks of provisions, 
and was greatly annoyed by an octroi official, who not only came nosing 
around and talking about taxing everything I brought in, but actually 
held up my goods at the station and wouldn’t let them be delivered until 
I had declared what was inside the bales and boxes. As I had ordered 
everything from shoes to ham and from crutches to an accordion, and 
didn’t know what was coming first, that was plumb impossible, and I 
got very, very mad. I sat down and wrote a hot letter to the prefect, 
and told him that, as the goods were brought from America for the ex- 
clusive benefit of his refugees, I thought it unfair that I should pay the 
same tax as the merchants did, and asked to be exempted; said, too, 
that if that couldn’t be, would he at least tell his octroi man to give me 
the privilege of declaring them myself, and not annoy me by holding up 
their delivery? It certainly was a fierce letter, and when a week went 
by without a reply I began to repent me of my boldness. But then the 
letters began to come in. I got one from the prefect, one from the 
mayor, one from the conseil generale—something like an attorney- 
general—and one from a lawyer in Bordeaux, And the upshot of the 
matter was that I had asked something that the law of France would 
not allow them to give. Much as it pained them, they had to tax me; 
but the very moment the tax was paid it should be returned to me, for 
it was intolerable that I should be asked to pay. A few such incidents 
in a day make one a little dizzy. . . . 

“As usual, this letter has taken a rest of a few weeks, and most ex- 
citing things have been happening. About two weeks ago I got a tele- 
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gram from my Bordeaux boss saying that I was being considered for 
work with the Balkan commission, and if I wanted to go I had better 
be prepared to close my work up quicker than I had planned. Ofcourse 
I wanted to go, and at once began to speed up preparations. The Wed- 
nesday before Christmas the Paris office telephoned that if I could drop 
work and be in Paris in two days I could go. It was maddening. Elsie 
was in Bordeaux with Lizzie and I couldn’t get hold of her, and upon 
consideration I knew that she was entirely incapable of closing things 
out here, especially the financial and statistical part. I have done all the 
bookkeeping and making of reports and inventories, and it has grown 
too complicated to turn over without a course of instruction. And 
there was Christmas coming, too, and I had to lose the chance! Wasn’t 
that hard luck? In a few days more came a letter from Irving Clark 
asking whether I would consent to be his assistant at the Red Cross 
depot at Mezieres, near Sedan in the Ardennes, providing he could get 
my appointment confirmed. I wired that I would, and yesterday I 
heard that I am appointed, and I am to report in Paris next week. The 
Red Cross is not going to do reconstruction work at all, but is to es- 
tablish warehouses at Lille, Amiens, Laon, Mezieres, Chalons sur Marne, 
and Verdun and work entirely through French committees. As I un- 
derstand it, my job will be to “make decisions as to which societies re- 
ceive supplies.” That sounds as if it were to be rather aloof from any 
personal contact with the returning people, which may be less interest- 
ing than the work here; but as between that and returning to America 
I did not hesitate at all, There are only to be twelve such Red Cross 
positions in all France, according to present intentions, so I feel mighty 
lucky at that. 

“I know you all want to know about Christmas and what the many 
francs you all so generously sent did to make the day a happy one in 
my department. So before I tell you about our parties I’ll give you a 
brief and informal accounting. With the money you good people sent 
we bought toys, handkerchiefs, nuts, oranges, figs and chocolate for 210 
refugee orphans; gave a Christmas dinner, with chicken, salad, wine and 
dessert to 150 old people who hadn’t tasted such things for four years; 
produced two cinema shows in Mont de Marsan and Dax, with Christ- 
mas trees for the 150 old people and about 800 children (I bought the 
toys and goodies for these with Red Cross funds), and gave 220 francs 
in money to special deserving people. (‘Gee whiz!’ I hear you say. 
‘And do they say that there are war prices in France!’) Yes; but you 
don’t know how many checks came independently and how little it takes 
to ‘show these people a good time.’ The man who received the largest 
lump of money, you may be interested to know, is not only a retugee 
here with his family, but is an ‘ampute de guerre.’ He fought three 
years and lost both legs above the knee. Moreover, he lost all his 
teeth, and is now suffering from indigestion and malnutrition besides. 
Unfortunately, before I knew that he ought to have false teeth the Red 
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Cross closing had already begun and Bordeaux couldn’t let me do any- 
thing. So your money arrived just in time. He is such a brave, cheery 
chap, not more than thirty years old. And his country pays him for his 
sacrifice four francs a day (less than eighty cents) for the support of 
himself, his wife and his child! He is a shoemaker, and a good one, 
and if he gets some strength back he can make a living still. 

“We had our movie show in Mont de Marsan on Tuesday afternoon, 
Christmas Eve, and in Dax the Monday before New Year. The convent 
celebrations I could not get to see, but we carried the things out the 
week before and paid a farewell visit to the children. Major Brooking 
went with us to Coudures and St. Sever, and his Dodge and our Lizzie 
gave the fifty orphans a ride. You never saw such shrieking carloads 
of arms, legs, sabots and heads all mixed in together! The village 
hasn’t recovered from the shock yet. The Major was as impressed as 
I have been by the beauty and charm of the Sister Superior of Cou- 
dures. She is one of the most delightful women I have met in France. 

“We confined our gift-giving to children under fifteen and old people 
above sixty-five. But I think every one of the 2258 on my relief list 
got some little goody—oranges or nuts or a little package of cookies. 
The movie shows made an immense hit, and the sous-préfet of Dax was 
dazzled by the display of toys. 

“I was very deeply touched, if a little ashamed, by having the refu- 
gees present me with a little gold medal in appreciation of the Red 
Cross work here. It is about the size of a five-dollar gold piece, beauti- 
ful in design, like all the French medals. On one side is the head of a 
helmeted warrior-woman—la Gauloise—on the other a crowing cock, the 
emblem of France, and the inscription ‘Reconnaissance, réfugiés Landes.’ 
I am as proud of it as if it were a croix de guerre, even though I feel 
like a thief in taking to myself all the gratitude and affection that ought 
to belong to you at home who are making the sacrifices and putting up 
the money and getting none of the glorious experience that I am having. 
But I am on the ground and get the expression of it, and you will have 
to be satisfied with the knowledge that your sacrifices are appreciated 
and that the name of America is like the name of Providence to these 
people. We had a heart-rending morning yesterday, when we held our 
last sale and they all said good-by to us. Many of the old people cried 
on our shoulders, and we were much put to it not to weep ourselves. 
The work is over here. Only accounts and reports and packing to do, 
and then off for Paris again. Saturday and Sunday I am hoping to 
sneak down to Lourdes for one look at the Pyrenees.” . . . 


January 3, I9I9. 


Maison de la Providence, Coudures, Ce. 


Madame la Présidente du Comité Américain: January 1, 1919 


Permit me to offer you our thanks for the photographs that we have 
just received and which have given us so much pleasure. Notwithstand- 
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ing they are so small, they are good likenesses, and the children to 
whom I showed them said immediately, “It is Mdme. l’Américaine, who 
did so much for us for Christmas!” This exclamation repeats to you, 
Madame, the happiness that you gave to them. I told them that the 
generosity of your personal friends assisted you in giving them so much 
joy, and we have offered a prayer that the good God will bless these 
charitable people. Will you please, Madame, offer them my particular 
thanks and say to them that the little orphan refugees of the north of 
France will pass many happy moments this winter, thanks to your toys 
so well chosen? 

Thanks again, Madame, for the sugar that I have just received. Yes, 
more and more am I overwhelmed by your kindness to us. 

Let me repeat to you also how much I regret your departure from 
Landes! We were accustomed to see you sometimes at Coudures, and 
you know that your visit and that of Mdme. Rouge were veritable holi- 
days for the children. The poor refugees of Mont de Marsan must be 
very sad—you were so good to all of them! A new field is open to you 
for your work, since you tell me that you will go soon to Mezieres, I 
doubt not that you will again do much good in this part of our beloved 
France, and I know in advance that the poor stricken ones will bless 
you. 

Of our return to Bailleul, it is not yet possible to think of, for it must 
be entirely rebuilt and this work will take a long time. When the good 
days will return, they will think of us again perhaps! 

In closing, please accept, Madame, the respectful remembrance of each 
of the Sisters and those of the children, to which I join mine, accom- 
panied by my affectionate salutations. 

I have the honor to be, madame la Présidente, 


Your very humble . 
. Sc@ur Sior, 


Sister of Charity 


U.S. P.O., A. E. F. 711, France, 

My dear Wilding: September 3, 1918 

When I received your first letter I was at Condrecourt on the staff of 
the 1st Corps Artillery Schools, and, as the Irishman would say, “and 
a very nice job it was too.” The country around there was one that 
would surely appeal to the average Sierran. Long sloping ridges with 
pine forests, each ridge teasing you to go to the top of it so that you 
could see what was on the other side. When you did you saw stretched 
out before you just about the same kind of a valley that you had trav- 
ersed to get there, with plenty of wild life and a French town or two 
sticking its Gothic church spires and slate-colored houses up through 


its green surroundings. The wild flowers were in bloom then and the 
frequent rains keeping the grass green, all added to the spring beauty. 
The flaming-red coquelicot (our red garden poppy—here a wild flower) 
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spotted the fields with its flaming red. You can picture the landscape, 
if all our poppies were red instead of yellow. I had often wished while 
there that I could transport the Sierra Club entire for an overnight trip 
there. France is a beautiful country. Most particularly is it beautiful 
in spring. Frequent rains and such trees as usually grow in damp 
stream-bottoms keep it green when our own state has put on its brown 
coat that it usually carries for summer wear. It is in fact the prettiest 
country that I have ever seen. It is pretty in its French way; but noth- 
ing that I have seen here can approach the boldness and silent grandeur 
of our California ridges where they drop into our deep redwood-filled 
cafions in the places where we most like to lay our bags. The vastness 
of California scenery is missing, and its grandeur. Pretty as it all 
is, and much as I will dislike to leave it behind, for there is so much 
historic charm and quaintness everywhere, still it will be a great day 
for me when I can stretch my legs and lungs again at the six- to ten- 
thousand-foot level in our own Sierra. 

As you probably know, I am in the artillery branch of the service, and 
took my course, as did a great many officers of the same branch, at 
Saumur, which at one time was the oldest and finest cavalry school in 
the world, but for some time now has been an artillery school, and a 
very fine one, probably the best-equipped one over here. Homer Spence, 
a first lieutenant, and, I think, an Alameda boy, is an instructor there, 
or was at the time that I graduated. Since leaving there my life up to 
the past month or two has been a rambling one and full of interest. At 
Gondrecourt I was within hearing of the guns at the front on most all 
days, though they were a considerable distance away. We could always 
tell when any action of importance was on by the multiplied intensity 
of the artillery action, The Boche planes passed over us now and then 
on their way to Paris, and could be detected by the different sound ot 
their motors from our own. We picked up a large paper balloon one 
morning to which had been attached a fat bunch of daily papers printed 
in French within the territory captured by the Germans. It was the 
Gazette des Ardennes, and was a fine instrument for furthering German 
propaganda, Its news items were rich with German successes by land 
and sea. It also drew pleasing pictures in its local items of feast-days, 
weddings and the like, which laid particular stress upon the ideai life 
that the inhabitants enjoyed under the rule of their German captors. 
Altogether it was a very smooth little edition, calculated to work upon 
the weak and war-weary minds of the territory, which they were seek- 
ing to further subjugate. This was found at the time that the Germans 
were beginning their big push which got them as far as Chateau Thier- 
ry. I had hopes of staying in that vicinity and taking part in what we 
all felt was going to be a very important and likewise a desperate ac- 
tion, for the momentum of the German forces at that time seemed to 
require some very hard fighting to keep them from getting dangerously 
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close to Paris. I had passed along the Marne through Chateau Thierry, 
Epernay and the country adjacent to the railroad on my way down 
there, and I could picture what a mess the invading army had made of 
it. The country in its peace-time state was unspeakably beautiful. I 
might say in passing that the destruction of nature’s beauty-spots is not 
the largest of Germany’s crimes by any means, but it is one sufficiently 
devilish to make a Sierra Club man see red. It was not to be my good 
fortune to remain there, for about the time that I am speaking of the 
artillery school was discontinued, the policy of the Government being 
to concentrate such institutions in larger units. I was sent across coun- 
try with the entire equipment for three or four hundred miles. The 
trip was made by motor-truck and was a very beautiful one, as we 
passed through a very rich portion of France, including the wine coun- 
try, which is very clean and pretty, with poplar-lined canals and good 
roads and rosy-cheeked girls (don’t tell my wife). 

After completing my tour of duty and delivering this equipment to 
the officer in charge of the school—a San Francisco boy, by the way— 
I reported here, and am at present railhead officer in charge of all ship- 
ments coming by rail to this camp, which is the largest artillery camp in 
France. It is a man’s job and keeps me on the jump early and late; but 
I am afraid it has put the quietus upon my ever seeing the front while 
the war continues. I have a half-dozen quartermaster men under me 
and forty-five Algerians, my labor-detail, the latter speaking nothing 
but Arabic and French. They are pretty good guessers, so they under- 
stand what I tell them in the latter language. I spoke none at all when 
I came over in February, so you can figure how fluent I must be now. 
I get good work out of my men, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is work that has to be done, and if it is well done it means just 
as much in the whole scheme of things as if I were commanding a bat- 
tery at the front—more, really, as one battery at the front is a very 
small proposition, while this is a very large one. I am the “main guy” 
here. Thousands of tons of United States subsistence for man and 
beast pass through my hands here every day, and I have issued forage 
for as many as ten thousand horses here at times, so you see we are a 
busy little community. I like the work, like the country and like the 
experience, and if my wife was here I wouldn’t care (from a strictly 
selfish standpoint, understand) how long the war lasted. With best 
wishes, Very sincerely yours, 

Cuas. Royce BARNEY, 
2nd Lieut. F. A. N. A., U.S. P.O., A. E. F. No. 711 


France, 
My dear Mr. Parker: Sunday, Sept. 22, 2908 
“Whiz-bang!”—this is the music that is greeting my ears as I sit in 


our seven-by-twelve dugout writing this by the light of a candle. It is 
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anything but a romantic situation to be in, but an interesting one, to say 
the least. I am at last where everyone appreciates enjoying good 
health and hopes to continue so. Since last writing you we have been 
“forward marching” almost continuously. Many times I have thanked 
my lucky stars that my days of hiking with the Sierra Club were not 
for naught. We have been put to the test “road pounding,” and I have, 
so far, come in on schedule time always. More power to the club! if 
it does nothing more than teach a person how to keep going. 

Incidentally, I might add here that we carry all our worldly posses- 
sions on our backs. These bundles weigh on an average of from forty 
to sixty pounds, depending upon how much personal stuff one thinks he 
can lug. Many fellows started out with a vanload, but as the miles grew 
larger the packs grew lighter. We are now down to bare necessities, 
and we are continually scheming how and what we can get rid of. 
When I get back and join you all again on the overnight trips, I'll be 
fully able to add a few suggestions as how to carry the field-range in 
your hip pocket and your sleeping-bag in a handkerchief. 

After a number of days traveling we finally pulled up at our present 
location, and things are proving mighty interesting. The Huns are no 
respecters of feelings or nerves. 

While on our way here we went through our baptism of shell-fire. 
My first experience at this “enjoyable” little game was anything but 
pleasant. I can best describe the sensation as one of helplessness. The 
only time I ever had this same feeling was the morning of the San 
Francisco earthquake. Strange as it may seem, after the first three or 
four “bangs” my feelings were changed and I was itching to get a crack 
at the Dutchman who was causing all the rumpus. It must have been 
his night off, for his aim was poor and all the damage done was the 
disfiguring of the landscape about 200 yards from us. This particular 
gun shoots over our heads every evening at regular intervals—evidently 
wants to destroy some particular railroad point or some crossroad. 

A few days ago the most popular man in camp, the mail orderly (the 
Y. M.C. A. man comes second), delivered to us a bunch of mail from 
home. Among those for me was a copy of the T. C. C. “out-of-doors.” 
It certainly was a pleasure to get it, and I read it through from head- 
ing to printer’s name. I started to read the copy of a letter to you from 
one of the boys, and as I read on the wording seemed familiar. I 
looked at the signature and—well, you know everyone hates to see his 
own name in print. It was a bit of a surprise. 

We have passed through villages that have suffered from German 
kultur. The best comparison I can make is to say they look like Mar- 
ket Street after the San Francisco fire. The Huns are thorough in 
their destruction. They strip a village of every movable thing and de- 
stroy the balance, including the town itself. 

(Several days later:) Did not get a chance to finish this last Sunday. 
The last few days have been exceedingly interesting ones. The Dutch- 
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men seem to take great pleasure in disturbing our slumbers, and each 
night we are treated to an old-time 4th of July. So far none of their 
greetings have come close enough to my particular unit to do any dam- 
age. We are taking no chances, however, and are ready for them at 
any time. Our gas-masks are our bosom friends, and we wear them 
ready on an instant’s notice to dive into them. My present home is a 
seven-by-twelve dugout with nearly all the comforts of home. Some 
one must have admired the Persian rugs and marched off with them, as 
Mother Earth is our carpet; but this doesn’t bother us, for if we had 
them we'd have to keep them clean. The mud in this section is here in 
gobs. We've had plenty of both rain and sunshine. The latter is favor- 
ing us now, and we've come out of our squirrel-holes to enjoy it. In 
our quarters we have four bunks, a la Pullman car, straw mattresses 
and chicken-wire springs. Our covering is our blanket, overcoat, blouse, 
raincoat and anything else our delicate systems may fancy. Some of 
the boys use their gas-masks for pillows, others their comfort-kit bag 
filled with K.C. Bs. For myself I am the proud possessor of an air- 
pillow. Candle-light has been our usual means of illumination hereto- 
fore, but at present all we have to do is turn on the button and our 
electric light burns gloriously. How’s that for being up to date? From 
7 to 11 each evening we enjoy its rays; after that the one-power candle 
comes into its own. We also have a home-made writing-desk and chair 
to add to our comfort. 

I said four of us occupied our bungalow. I must not overlook our 
four-legged friends, the rats. They seem to like our companionship, so, 
uninvited, have moved in with us. Presumably they feel they have a 
prior right, being here ahead of us. However, they do not bother us, 
and we haven’t time to interfere with their plans, so we both go about 
our own affairs. Where we are located reminds me greatly of Muir 
Woods. The country about here is very pretty, and I would like to go 
nosing around, but “Safety first” is our password, and we stick close to 
home. Strange to say, there are many birds around us. One would 
think they’d seek a more restful place while the seeking is good. An- 
other thing that has taken my eye is the French lily. These are in 
great numbers in places we’ve been. They are a beautiful purple little 
flower, growing wild like the California poppy. As I sit here under the 
“shade of a sturdy oak,” the music that greets my ears is “Whang-brrr- 


“ 


crack!” and a few seconds later “Bang!” Our side and the other fel- 
lows take great delight in sending and returning greetings. These steel 
messages are far overhead and are lighting far away; otherwise, I as- 
sure you, J would not be here calmly telling you about it. When this 
letter reaches you, you will probably have read some more news about 
further American successes. I would like to tell you more, but Billy 
Censor is a particular sort of a fellow and hates to have us tell all we 
know ; otherwise, we’d have nothing to talk about when we get home. 
The papers are no doubt telling you of activities around Metz. Until 
we started our “forward march” we were able to obtain the daily news- 
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papers and keep informed as to what’s going on. Now we are unin- 
formed and are at sea as to the general movements of the Allies. We 
get bits of news, but it’s like feeding a starving man by letting him read 
a cook-book. I am wondering if the Allies have taken Metz. We want 
to be with the boys when they march down the main street of that city. 
Maybe we will, and maybe we wont; but it will not be long before we'll 
be marching down some main street in some big city, and it will be some 
German place, mark my word, and it won’t be long either. The people 
at home can rest assured that before we come home for that fatted calf 
and tell you all about the medals we won, or nearly obtained, we are 
going through Kaiser Bill and his horde of kulturists, and we are going 
through them thoroughly. The job is being done now, and it’s not far 
off before we'll be hocking Bill’s crown—hocking it in an American 
way, not in the German sense of the word. 

The Huns are awaking to the fact that the American army over here 
is anything but a small, contemptible one, I can’t see how they figure 
to come out of this affair with a whole skin at all. The German prison- 
ers we have taken have been told there were only a few Americans 
over here and would not believe we had several million men in Europe. 
Their awakening is being a tough one. 

Yesterday we were issued several pairs of Red Cross socks. Again I 
say more power to this society. The folks at home will never regret 
what they are doing and have done for this organization. Another 
body that the Americans should be proud of is the Y.M.C.A. We 
have a “Y” man with us, and he takes good care of us “stomachically” 
besides spiritually. He and the mailman run a good race for first place 
in the popularity contest. When time and circumstances permit, Mr. 
“Y” man appears upon the scene with cookies, tobacco, jam, gum, salted 
peanuts, and occasionally candy. His supply is generally limited, but 
each of us get the opportunity to get a goodly portion of his wares. 
This is the first time in my life where I had money to spend and no 
one to take it. If anyone wants to save their coin, tell them to join the 
army and head this way. 

We have become accustomed to the French money now. It annoyed 
us at first, not the amount in value, but in paper. Five dollars in change 
meant the carrying around of a wad of bills nearly an inch thick. Pa- 
per money is issued in value as low as fifty centimes. In our money, 
“real money,” the boys say this equals ten cents. Sometimes the boys 
start rolling their cigarettes with these before they realize the differ- 
ence. French coins are numerous, however. But the worst trouble we 
have is spending our salary; but, then, we haven’t been to Paris as yet. 
Our cooks are taking excellent care of us and our meals come regu- 
larly. Canned goods are used extensively, but everything is fine. Yes- 
terday they treated us to some good home-made doughnuts. 

Several days ago a letter came to me from one of my fellow Sier- 
rans, Portia Dalton was kind enough to write me, and I surely was 
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glad to hear from one of my 8:15 side-hikers. Letters are a mighty 
welcome thing over here, and they can not come too fast and furious. 
I am enjoying the best of good health. Am going through a wonderful 
experience, and will have some great tales to tell you when I start to 
carry my pocketful of nuts and raisins over the Marin hills once again. 
I have not yet run across any fellow Sierrans, but have my eye 
peeled for them. Will be looking forward to hearing from you again in 
the near future. A few lines from any of my club friends is a great 
source of pleasure. Trust you are enjoying good health and awaking in 
time each Sunday for the good old 8:15. 
With best wishes from 
Juxtan C. Tormey, 
182nd Inf. Brigade Hdgqrs., American P. O. No. 776, A. E. F., France 


Somewhere in Belgium, 
My dear Mr. Parker: November 14, 1918 

Well, here I am again for a little chat with you after a good many 
days’ silence. I say silence, but this means quietness of pencil and pa- 
per, not of French 75s and 110s and the 57 varieties of French cannon. 
Since last writing you we have left the land of parlez-vous, and are in 
this interesting country of Belgium. We side-door-pulmanned and road- 
pounded our way here, and my present address is the usual “some- 
where,” but in a different land. My last letter to you was sent some 
weeks ago, and since then I’ve been through enough fighting and other 
interesting affairs to fill a volume. Much of my experience I will have 
to retain until some day when we are sitting in a quiet nook somewhere 
on Tamalpais and I can open up the flood-gates and pour my chatter 
into your ears. 

Shortly after writing you last we went into action—“over the top” is 
the popular phrase—and ior over a week I had my baptism of fire. At 
first the sensation wasn’t anything like a debutante’s coming-out party, 
and when we came out of the line, after giving the Huns a thorough 
good licking, I had to admit that I knew just a bit about the flash and 
crash of artillery, the whistle and bursting of shells, barb-wire en- 
tanglements, dugouts, shell-holes, aeroplanes, fights, the “put-put” of 
the machine-guns, tree-trunks splintered and severed by shells, ruined 
houses, villages and towns converted into stone-piles, rain and mud, 
hardtack and stew. The most annoying thing to me during our advance 
was “Jerry and his Barrack Bags.” Will introduce him to you. He is 
any Boche aviator who comes sailing over (mostly during the moon- 
light nights), with a load of bombs, and when he thinks he has the 
proper range on some nice town or forest full of soldiers he lifts up the 
tail-gate and down come the explosives. The nickname we’ve given this 
projectile is “Barrack Bags,” on account of the size of it. So moon- 
light nights may appeal to the treaders of Lovers’ Lane in California, 
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but over here a foggy or rainy one is voted most popular. Fritzie does 
his dirty work in this line, as I say, at night. His yellow streak is too 
big to permit him to come out and pull off his game in daylight. Speak- 
ing of moonlight, we have had some beautiful weather since coming to 
this country. The November days are exactly the same as those of 
good old California, and I have never seen more beautiful evenings. 
Even Fritzie has not been around to disturb us. I know you will be 
interested in knowing that I came through all the days of our fighting 
without receiving a scratch of any kind. We were also in action in this 
country and gave the Huns a great reception. To us it appeared more 
like a foot-race than a fight, for Fritz was continually retreating, and 
about the only way we could make him go faster was to fan his coat-tail 
with our artillery. Fritz is licked, and he knows it. He is getting out 
of Belgium as fast as he can, and, from reports we hear, he is raising 
the dust getting back to his own country all along the front. The Kul- 
turites had better wipe the dirt from old Napoleon’s downy couch on 
St. Helena Island, for Bill K. seems destined to have a one-way ticket 
there. 

It would do your heart good to see the cordial way the Belgians treat 
us. After four years of Hun rule they are free, and nothing is too good 
for us American boys. We are “Vive la Americaned” as we go by, and 
many of the people actually weep, they are so happy. I feel fully re- 
paid for the bit I’ve played in this great game when I see the joy they 
express. The Prussians and Bavarians are hated by the Belgians, for 
it was these two classes that treated the populace shamefully. Some of 
the stories would make your blood boil. I will have some interesting 
things to tell you in this regard when we meet again. 

This country is entirely different from France. It is almost entirely 
level, and it was days before we came to a hill during our advance. The 
entire country is intensely cultivated—at present with turnips and beets. 
This growth I am told is a second planting, The first is a grain crop, 
and the vegetables are then put in to fertilize the ground, and also serve 
as a food for both man and beast. During our marches we were never 
“empty,” as the turnips were always near us in great plenty. They 
proved life-savers to me many times when our chow-wagon was not on 
time; but once in the good old U.S. A. again, I am inclined to remove 
this specie of the vegetable kingdom from my visiting list. I’ve had my 
fill, Army stew is another form of filler that I intend to sever relations 
with also. Heinz must have been in the service at one time, and ob- 
tained his idea about 57 varieties while doing his bit. Most of the time 
our food is fine, especially when we are at some resting-point. During 
the marches it’s hard to feed 300 men from a field kitchen; but some- 
how it has been seldom that we had to dig down into our sacks and get 
out our reserve rations, consisting of hard bread and bully beef. The 
latter is a corned beef, and is affectionately known as “canned willy” by 
the boys. We also carry a pressed package of coffee large enough to 
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make three good-sized cups. From time to time our stock is replen- 
ished. So there is no chance of our going hungry at any time. 

In France, after we went on the line, our resting-places were gener- 
ally in the field under tent cover. Here in this country we billet in the 
natives’ houses and barns. The expression “Hitting the hay” is literally 
carried out by us. This form of bed is very comfortable and excep- 
tionally warm, and, I will add, healthy. Our “roosts” are in the lofts 
in the fresh, clean straw, and fresh air is plentiful. This accounts for 
the lack of the Spanish flu amongst us, and which, from accounts I 
hear, the U.S. is full of. The life of a soldier over here is a strenuous 
one, but a healthy one also. For myself, I haven’t had a sick day since 
I left California—not as much as a cold. Guess I’m too busy “getting 
Fritz” to run around and have the Infirmary Medic feel my pulse. 

After many months of booming and banging it seems strange for us 
to be enjoying a spell of quietness. I refer to the armistice, which is 
now in order. By the time this reaches you we'll all know whether 
peace is with us or not. I know the people in the U.S. are intensely 
worked up over the prospects of peace. For us boys over here, we hope 
it does come, but at the Allies’ terms. You can imagine what a Christ- 
mas present it would be to be told we were going home soon, but before 
I get out of here I want to see kultur and all that it means cleaned from 
the face of the earth once and for all. I want my next trip to Europe 
to be one of pleasure, not one of showing some inflated, “God-chosen,” 
demented creature where he belongs. Bill has had a taste of what an 
“American mob” can do, and at this time is probably lamenting the fact 
that he didn’t stay in his own back yard and keep on kidding himself 
that his kultur was for “me und Gott” and no one else. Well, he shot 
his bolt, and I only hope his punishment is such that he will be able to 
see the progress the world will make without him. Death would be too 
good for his old filthy hide 

The people of America have every just cause to be proud of their 
boys over here, and the folks of California especially in the Division 
from the West. We were especially complimented for our work in 
France, and the King of Belgium, I hear, has praised us also. So when 
we return we may be uccorated like a Christmas-tree or something. All 
the boys are, of course, talking about what they will do when they get 
back to God’s country. It will be one of the happiest days of our lives 
when we pass old Miss Liberty Statue, and New York will look like a 
flag station when I start for California. I am looking forward to see- 
ing you and all my gcod Sierra Club friends again. I promise not to 
monopolize al] the conversation, but I warn you if I don’t get a chance 
to talk I’ll merely bust. 

Just a few days ago I was in receipt of several letters from my hiking 
club friends—your two of September 8th and 28th, from Redwood City; 
one from Clarence N., of September 20th; one from Miss Edwards, of 
September 26th; one from Mr. and Mrs. Neuenburg, of September 24th; 
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one from Ruth Burchard, of September 18th; and last, but far from 
least, the “community” letter, written September 29th by all you good 
folks at Lake Lagunitas. The above list looks like a roster of the 
Sierra Club, does it not? Well, I want to tell you from the bottom of 
my heart how deeply I appreciate every word written me. If time and 
circumstance would only permit me, I would answer every one of the 
kind and thoughtful folks who devoted their time to cheer me up, and 
if the opportunity does present itself I will write them; but I want you 
to thank them for me and express my deepest gratitude for every 
cheery word they sent me. I spent many a pleasant tick of the clock 
visiting with you all, and it indeed was some visit. I hope the day is 
not far distant that I will be able to express my appreciation to you all 
other than by a French lead-pencil. My feelings toward the Sierra 
Club, and that means the good people in it, have increased a thousand- 
fold. I always considered being among you one of my greatest pleas- 
ures, but since being over here I have fully grown to appreciate what 
the meaning of good fellowship is. I don’t believe anyone feels that 
keen sensation unless they have gone through what the boys have over 
here. It seems to have awakened a new spirit in me, one that is hard to 
describe, but fills a person up to the brim and to the bursting-point. I 
know that each member that is doing his bit on this side of the Atlantic 
has this same feeling toward you all at home who are doing all to 
make our days as cheerful as possibile. 

I constantly keep my eye open for any fellow club members that are 
over here, but during all my wanderings I have never met any. This 
world is small, however, and there is no telling when and where I may 
come across one or more of my old 8:15 friends. 

Since last writing you I have been transferred back to my old com- 
pany. Am doing the same line of work—telephonist. My address is at 
foot of letter. My mail is all being sent to me here from the 182nd 
Brigade headquarters, so I will not miss getting any mail matter. As 
you know, no one can send any parcels to the boys over here without a 
written authorized request. However, Uncle Sam has raised no ob- 
jection to folks at home putting a stick or two of chewing-gum in their 
letters. If any kind-hearted Sierrans have an extra piece buried away 
somewhere, they would be giving me a treat if they would enclose it in 
their letter when they write to me. This will be a good chance for 
dropping me a few lines. Gum is a scarce commodity over here, more 
so than candy. 

It is now 3:30 in the morning. Am on watch from midnight to 8 
A.M. ‘Things are as quiet as a church-mouse, with the exception of a 
fellow comrade who unintentionally is giving me a fine imitation of 
how a trombone should be played. But even his snoring is more sooth 
ing to the nerves than Fritzie’s “Whiz-Bangs” and “Big Berthas.” 

I deeply regret that I can not use a camera. The pictures I could 
take would prove to be of wonderful value and something historic. But 
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I regret to say that the ones I'll bring back will be in the mind’s eye 
only. My powers of description will have to be keenly sharpened if I 
wish to convey any half-way decent idea to you of what I’ve seen and 
been through. 

I hope the- war news continues to be on the sunny side. You folks at 
home, 8000 miles away, are better informed than we who are next door 
to the Rhine. We get few papers and little information as to the ac- 
tivities on the various fronts. It would not be a bad idea if some one 
would donate a daily paper to the club rooms and these papers be kept 
on file. For one, I would be interested in reading the account of how 
the peace terms progressed after I get home. 

I’ve rambled on for a couple of hours now and haven't said much of 
anything, but this will let you all know I am still among those present, 
enjoying the very best of health and looking forward to the day when 
I will be with you on the 8:15. 

With best of good wishes to each of my friends and deepest personal 
regards to you, Mr. Parker, from 

Juran C. Tormey, 
Headquarters Company, 363rd Infantry, A. P. O. No. 776, 
American Ex. Forces 


Srerra CLup. At the Front, France, Nov. 4, 1918 

Dear Friends: You might like to get another line from here, so will 
send this. We started a drive yesterday and today the Germans are so 
far back our artillery have no targets. Where I am now is ten miles 
over the Hindenburg line, and I am sleeping in a concrete dugout made 
by the Germans and cooking on a German stove and using quarters in 
France that the Germans held for four years, and am writing on the 
back of some paper that is around here in bales. 

The prisoners have been coming in by the hundreds, and I have spok- 
en to many through men who spoke German. They are tired of the 
war, and many of them, officers included, curse the Kaiser and his gov- 
ernment for getting them up against what they had before the Ameri- 
cans. Some to whom I spoke were surprised that we treated them so 
well, the wounded, and I have seen loads of them treated well; the se- 
riously wounded Germans are treated before the slightly wounded 
Americans 

Last week we were shelled in this town by hundreds of shells, and the 
aeroplanes dropped bombs; we were gassed too, but we let loose and 
have gone ahead about fifteen miles, and reports are that we are still 
going. Today I am left behind in peaceful territory. Will go up to the 
new front tonight. 

Now I hope all the Sierra Club people in France are well and also 
those at home, and will close with best wishes 

N. J. MALVILLE, 
American Red Cross, Paris 
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[The following is a translation of the German army order on which 
Mr. Malville’s letter was written. See original illustration opposite 
page 471.] 

VI RESERVE CORPS 
HIGH COMMAND 


IIA 10600. Imperial Headquarters, 


Order of the Day for the Corps—I. May 4, 1916 


The Iron Crosses granted by me today and yesterday will be, as far 
as possible, conferred on the 6th of this month, the birthday of his Im- 
perial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince. 


Order of the Day for the Corps—I1I. 

1. (IIa) The troops are reminded that they are to immediately an- 
nounce to the Reserve Forces the arrival of officers in order to avoid 
further inquiry as to the whereabouts of such officers. 

2. (IIa) The 11th and 12th Divisions on the right, and the 2nd Di- 
vision on the left, will submit by the 15th of this month lists of posi- 
tions occupied according to their positions on May roth, 1916. 

3. (IIa) The money for the transmitted pictures, “The God-Child of 
the Fifth Army,” is to be remitted to the registering office of the Gen- 
eral Command by the &th of this month. 

4. (1Va) According to an announcement of the War Department, 
only those troops and authorities within the scope of the command 
(jurisdiction) of the General Government of Belgium will receive im- 
mobile pay. 

Those attached to the Field Army, who are lodged in Belgium (e. g. 
Field Recruiting Depots), are qualified to receive mobile pay. 

V. s. d. G. 
(Signed) Baron von LEDEBUR 
Note: 

(1) At 7 o'clock, p.M., on April 28th, a stretcher-bearer of the IId 
Bavarian Jager Reserve Regiment 13, was wounded unto death (severe- 
ly wounded) at the Bayerweg. He carried a sleeping-bag, blankets, 
and various pieces of laundry, everything packed in a tent. 

(2) A Red Cross dog, a German shepherd dog, wolf-gray with a 
black back, answering to the name of “Lux,” ran away at Septsarges. 
Communications to be sent to Reserve Red Cross Company 20, 

As to correctness : 
V. LINSINGEN, 
Major and Adjutant 


Headquarters Air Service, 
2nd Army, A. E. F., France, 
at ia , : . ' Nov. 20, 1918 
To Sierra Club friends, Greetings: . pte 
A Merry Christmas to you one and all. May the New Year be happy 
and prosperous and bring us all together again for a glorious reunion. 
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Get things in shape for the 1919 outing and enter my name on the list. 


I'll be there. Bitty GoLpsBorouUGH, 


E ist Lt. A. S., U.S.A. 


THE NAVY CLUB 
For U. S. and Allied Sailors and Marines 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mine Sweeping Division, Base B, 
Secretary Sierve Clab: Staten Island, N. Y. 
WJC ce + Wte u i . 


I would like some information regarding my standing in the Sierra 
Club. I am anxious to keep up in my club payments, as I do not want 
to be dropped from the rolls. The Sierra Club is doing too good a work 
not to allow myself to do my little bit in opening up those grand old 
mountains to the general public a little more than they are now, and it 
is only when you are in service this way, and so far away from their 
pine-clad ridges, that you can appreciate them to their fullest. There 
are no snow-clad peaks, mountain trails or evening campfires out on the 
ou know—only hard work. But the Kaiser’s finish is in sight, 
hen back again to our mountains. I want to go as a Sierra Club 
member though; so kindly tell me how I stand and how much I owe. 

S. F. address is 623 Third Avenue; but send this information to the 


Mine Sweeping Division. 





Francis Kester CLIFF 


U.S. S. “Tanamo,” 
Secretary Sierra Club: October 1, 1918 

This evening, as I was about to write and say hello, and to gently 
but firmly suggest that all the Sierra Club mail possible be sent to me 
in care of this my good ship, the mail orderly came aboard with a nice 
plump Sierra Club envelope, and I have lived over all the joys on the 
map of the proposed Sequoia National Park, all the way from Simpson 
Meadows to Cottonwood Pass. I sincerely trust the bill has had, or 
will have, the consideration it deserves, although the time for pressing 
it may not be just this moment. on account of war needs. 

The club’s circular is of great interest too, and the very last para- 
graph meets with a hearty response from me—“We shall all look for- 
ward eagerly to the day when annual outings will be resumed and we 
meet again around the glowing campfire and listen to tales of our mem- 
bers who have been overseas.” 

Even in my short sea experience of less than two months I have more 
than once stood on the bridge in the inky darkness and seen—not dark- 
ness, but the beautiful meadows of the Sierras, and thought not war, 
but campfires and jolly folks, and Colby miles! But, Heaven willing, 
when this job is finished we will all have a grand get-together, and a 


ppy day it will be 





it 


~ 
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I am now serving as the Supply Officer of this very good little ship— 
not so little but that we can carry some millions of pounds of food to 
the army. We are in the Naval Overseas Transportation Service, and 
it’s proud of the service and the ship I am! There’s work—lots of it; 
sleep—usually ; excitement—quite enough so far; in fact, there’s hardly 
anything that’s missing, war-time considered. 

I wish you would remember me to any of the Sierrans who may drift 
in; to friend Colby whether he drifts in or not; and you might also send 
my mail direct to the address below, for which thanks. And when the 
spirit moves, write, With kindest regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 


Address: Ensign Homer T. Miller, U.S.N.R.F., HOMER T. Miter 
U.S. S. “Tanamo,” 
Care Postmaster, New York. 


. 


Captain Ralph McGee has written many interesting letters from the 
Verdun front in France to his father. We quote this from a recent let- 
ter: “I started through the German lines, explored a German colonel’s 
dugout that had just been hastily abandoned; it was finished in mahog- 
any; climbed out of that and a few feet away stumbled over the body 
of one of my best friends, a young lieutenant who was married the same 
day I was. My heart stopped dead and I could not help cursing the 
Kaiser. This war isn’t so bad until you come face to face with some- 
thing on the muddy ground that a few hours before was an enthusiastic 
American youngster. The captured German officers are very haughty, 
but the captured German privates are disconsolate; all seem loyal to 
William, but bitter against the capital class in Germany, who, they say, 
started the war. I haven’t had a man sick for a month; they are all 
afraid that they will miss something if they go to the hospital.” 

In another letter he writes: “The Americans stormed the village, and 
an old, half-starved Frenchwoman stumbled out of a cellar, where she 
had hidden, against German orders, She heard the American infantry 
bayoneting the German guard in the streets. When rescued, she said, in 
French, that she had never heard English spoken and did not know a 
word of it, but the war-cry of the American soldiers as they were kill 
ing the Germans so impressed itself on her mind that she would never 
forget the wonderful American words, although she did not know what 
they meant, as she only talked French. When asked to repeat these 
words, which she thought was the American war-cry, she said when the 
American infantry came down the street they all yelled at the top of 
their voices, ‘Damn you!’ And everybody laughed, while the old French- 
woman was much confused,” 








NATIONAL PARK NOTES 
a. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL Park SERVICE 


The director’s annual report for the year ending June 30, 1018, is so 
comprehensive and marks such an advance in the character of the 
work done under the direction of the recently established National 
Park Service that if we were to publish all the information that would 
be of interest to our members it would fill a volume of itself. 

It is the policy of the Park Service to prevent the grazing of sheep, 
because of their destructive nature, and allow only the grazing of cattle 
where such grazing will not injure the natural features of the park nor 
interfere with visitors. Timber is to be cut only where necessary for 
hre protection and where it will not injure the landscape. In order that 
the buildings and improvements in the parks shall harmonize with the 
natural surroundings, landscape engineers have been employed. Co- 





operation with other Government bureaus and with railroads is also an 
important object. In spite of the war, the attendance at many of the 
1 parks was nearly up to normal last year, and an inter-park 
system of highways, so that one can motor from park to park, is also 


being worked 


nationa 


out in co-operation with the state. 

The National Park Service has also taken up certain educational fea- 
tures, such as motion-picture films, lantern slides and photographs, 
which have been circulated, and has published quantities of portfolios 
and pamphlets containing illustrated descriptions of the various parks. 

The Sundry Civil Act of July 1, 1918, carried a total appropriation of 
a little over $1,000,000 for the national parks. The director recommends 
that the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, also the wonderful sand-dune area 
in Indiana on the southern shore of Lake Michigan, and a stand of Cali- 


fornia redwood along the Eel River be preserved as national parks. 
6 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Since the soldiers were removed from the Yellowstone Park, an effi- 
cient ranger system has been established, and a bill is pending providing 
for the enlargement of the Yellowstone National Park by adding the 


land lying to the south and east of the present park, and in all likeli- 
hood this will pass 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Two hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars was appropriated for the 


current year. The new power plant, completed at a total cost of $212, 
spply 2000 kilowats, and will take care of all the needs of the 


Yosemite Valley for a long time in the future. The old power plant 


will probably be sent to the Sequoia National Park, where it is badly 
j ’ 
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needed. The El Portal Road is being widened to twenty feet, and rock 
copings and concrete ditches and culverts are being built, so that by the 
end of this year it will be a boulevard of very slight grade from El 
Portal to the valley, Three new trails were constructed during the 
season. One leading from Lake Merced up Emerick Creek, and crossing 
the low divide into Tuolumne Meadows, will enable travel to enter the 
Tuolumne Meadows by this route much earlier than over Vogelsang 
Pass. Another new trail leaves the Tioga Road at Yosemite Creek; 
crossing and following up Yosemite Creek, it enters the Ten Lake 
Basin. We understand that the trail proposed by the Sierra Club to 
cross the Tuolumne Cajfion at Pate Valley will be undertaken this sum- 
mer. The third trail built last summer is the Ledge Trail back of Camp 
Curry, which was made safe and improved. The Tioga Road justified 
its existence last year, when hundreds of automobiles took advantage of 
this opportunity to cross the Sierra through this park. In co-operation 
with the State Fish and Game Commission, a fish hatchery is to be es- 
tablished in Yosemite near the site of the old power plant, and it is 
hoped that this new hatchery will be in operation this summer. 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 

The discovery of a large limestone cave in the Sequoia National Park 
has added materially to the park’s attractions. Explorers have entered 
the cave 4000 feet thus far, and some of the caverns are unusually beau- 
tiful. It is the director’s idea to have this cave lighted by indirect 
lighting, and to use electricity, thus avoiding the blackening of the walls 
by the use of torches. The road was built from the Giant Forest down 
to the Marble Fork and a bridge constructed across this fork. A wood- 
en stairway was also built to the top of Moro Rock and a hundred miles 
of trail cleared up and repaired. 

GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK 

Plans for a new and larger camp and an extension of the road and 
water system were prepared by the landscape engineer sent out for the 
purpose. 

MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 

Travel to this park taxed to the limit the capacity of the hotels and 
camps last summer, Many new trails leading out from Paradise Valley 
were constructed, and the trail encircling the mountain was put in ex- 


cellent condition, with well-constructed shelter cabins along the route 
CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


Che grading of the rim road was continued and a splendid new trail 


built from the lodge to the shore of the lake 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


This park has again justified its existence by last season’s travel, 


which exceeded 100,000, ‘The annual appropriation of $10,000 is so small 
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is difficult to administer this park properly. A bill is pending be- 
ongress to remove this handicap and provide adequate appropri- 






GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

The war’s effect on railroad travel interfered materially with the at- 
tendance, but in spite of this important road and trail improvements 
were carried on. A fish hatchery was established and new administra- 
tion buildings constructed. 
HAWAII NATIONAL PARK 
Park, containing three active volcanoes, is on 
this account one of the unique world parks, and there are many plans 
for the improvement of these three areas. 


Those who are interested in the 





details of park improvements and 
what has been done in the other various national parks and monuments 
will find this 1918 report of the National Park Service full of the most 
interesting information. Mr. Mather, the director, and his able assis- 
orace M. Albright, are to be congratulated, not only for this 
but for the splendid work which they have been carry- 
arious parks and which makes such a report possible. 







STATEMENT OF NATIONAL Park Po icy 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Dear Mr. Mather Washington, May 13, 1918 
TI ati ark Service has been established as a bureau of this 
department just one year. During this period our efforts have been 


chiefly directed toward the building of an effective organization while 


engaged in the performance of duties relating to the administration, pro- 
tection, and improvement of the national parks and monuments, as re- 
quired by law. This constructive work is now completed. The new 
Service fully organized; its personnel has been carefully chosen; it 


y and comfortably situated in the new Interior De- 


partment Building; and it has been splendidly equipped for the quick 
z effective transaction of its business 


For the information of the public an outline of the administrative 
] ] ew Service will adhere may now be announced 
yased on three broad principles: “First, that the national 
ks must be maintained in absolutely unimpaired form for the use of 


future generations as well as those of our time; second, that they are set 





rt for the observation, health, and pleasure of the people; and 
the natior interest must dictate all decisions affecting pub- 

r private ent e in the parks.” 
very activity of the Service is subordinate to the duties imposed 
t to faithfully preserve the parks for posterity in essentially their 
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natural state. The commercial use of these reservations, except as 
specially authorized by law, or such as may be incidental to the accom- 
modation and entertainment of visitors, will not be permitted under any 
circumstances. 

In all the national parks except Yellowstone you may permit the graz- 
ing of cattle in isolated regions not frequented by visitors, and where no 
injury to the natural features of the parks may result from such use. 
The grazing of sheep, however, must not be permitted in any national 
park. 

In leasing lands for the operation of hotels, camps, transportation 
facilities, or other public service under strict Government control, con- 
cessioners should be confined to tracts no larger than absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of their business enterprises. 

You should not permit the leasing of park lands for summer homes. 
It is conceivable, and even exceedingly probable, that within a few 
years under a policy of permitting the establishment of summer homes 
in national parks, these reservations might become so generally settled 
as to exclude the public from convenient access to their streams, lakes, 
and other natural features, and thus destroy the very basis upon which 
this national playground system is being constructed. 

You should not permit the cutting of trees except where timber is 
needed in the construction of buildings or other improvements within 
the park and can be removed without injury to the forests or disfigure- 
ment of the landscape, where the thinning of forests or cutting of vistas 
will improve the scenic features of the parks, or where their destruction 
is necessary to eliminate insect infestations or diseases common to for- 
ests and shrubs. 

In the construction of roads, trails, buildings, and other improve- 
ments, particular attention must be devoted always to the harmonizing 
of these improvements with the landscape. This is a most important 
item in our program of development and requires the employment of 
trained engineers who either possess a knowledge of landscape architec- 
ture or have a proper appreciation of the esthetic value of park lands. 
All improvements will be carried out in accordance with a preconceived 
plan developed with special reference to the preservation of the land- 
scape, and comprehensive plans for future development of the national 
parks on an adequate scale will be prepared as funds are available for 
this purpose. 

Wherever the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction overt 
national parks it is clear that more effective measures for the protection 
of the parks can be taken. ‘The Federal Government has exclusive jut 
isdiction over the national parks in the states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Oregon, and also in the terri 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. We should urge the cession of exclusive 
jurisdiction over the parks in the other states, and particularly in Cali- 


fornia and Colorado, 
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There are many private holdings in the national parks, and many of 
these seriously hamper the administration of these reservations. All of 
them should be eliminated as far as it is practicable to accomplish this 
purpose in the course of time, either through Congressional appropria- 
tion or by acceptance of donations of these lands. Isolated tracts in 
important scenic areas should be given first consideration, of course, in 
the purchase of private property. 

Every opportunity should be afforded the public, wherever possible, to 
enjoy the national parks in the manner that best satisfies the individual 
taste. Automobiles and motorcycles will be permitted in all of the 
national parks; in fact, the parks will be kept accessible by any means 
practicable. 

All outdoor sports which may be maintained consistently with the ob- 
servation of the safeguards thrown around the national parks by law 
will be heartily indorsed and aided wherever possible. Mountain climb- 
ing, horseback riding, walking, motoring, swimming, boating, and fishing 
will ever be the favorite sports. Winter sports will be developed in the 
parks that are accessible throughout the year. Hunting will not be per- 
mitted in any national park. 

The educational, as well as the recreational, use of the national parks 
should be encouraged in every practicable way. University and high- 
school classes in science will find special facilities for their vacation- 
period studies. Museums containing specimens of wild flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, and mounted animals, birds, and fish native to the parks, and 
other exhibits of this character will be established as authorized. 

Low-priced camps operated by concessioners should be maintained, as 
well as comfortable and even luxurious hotels wherever the volume of 
travel warrants the establishment of these classes of accommodations. 
In each reservation, as funds are available, a system of free camp sites 
will be cleared, and these grounds will be equipped with adequate water 
and sanitation facilities. 

As concessions in the national parks represent in most instances a 
large investment, and as the obligation to render service satisfactory to 
the department at carefully regulated rates is imposed, these enterprises 
must be given a large measure of protection, and, generally speaking, 
competitive business should not be authorized where a concession is 
meeting Our requirements, which, of course, will as nearly as possible 
coincide with the needs of the traveling public. 

All concessions should yield revenue to the Federal Government, but 
the development of the revenues of the parks should not impose a bur- 
den upon the visitor. 

Automobile fees in the parks should be reduced as the volume of 
motor travel increases, 

For assistance in the solution of administrative problems in the parks 
relating both to their protection and use the scientific bureaus of the 
Government offer facilities of the highest worth and authority. In the 
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protection of the public health, for instance, the destruction of insect 
pests in the forests, the care of wild animals, and the propagation and 
distribution of fish, you should utilize their hearty co-operation to the 
utmost, 

You should utilize to the fullest extent the opportunity afforded by 
the Railroad Administration in appointing a committee of western rail- 
roads to inform the traveling public how to comfortably reach the na- 
tional parks; you should diligently extend and use the splendid co- 
operation developed during the last three years among chambers of 
commerce, tourist bureaus, and automobile highway associations for the 
purpose of spreading information about our national parks and facilitat- 
ing their use and enjoyment; you should keep informed of park move- 
ments and park progress, municipal, county, and state, both at home and 
abroad, for the purpose of adapting, whenever practicable, the world’s 
best thought to the needs of the national parks. You should encourage 
all movements looking to outdoor living. In particular, you should 
maintain close working relationship with the Dominion parks branch of 
the Canadian department of the interior and assist in the solution of 
park problems of an international character. 

The department is often requested for reports on pending legislation 
proposing the establishment of new national parks or the addition of 
lands to existing parks. Complete data on such park projects should be 
obtained by the National Park Service and submitted to the department 
in tentative form of report to Congress. 

In studying new park projects you should seek to find “scenery of 
supreme and distinctive quality or some natural feature so extraordi- 
nary or unique as to be of national interest and importance.” You 
should seek “distinguished examples of typical forms of world archi- 
tecture,” such, for instance, as the Grand Cafion, as exemplifying the 
highest accomplishment of stream erosion, and the high, rugged portion 
of Mount Desert Island as exemplifying the oldest rock forms in Amer- 
ica and the luxuriance of deciduous forests. 

The national park system as now constituted should not be lowered 
in standard, dignity, and prestige by the inclusion of areas which express 
in less than the highest terms the particular class or kind of exhibit 
which they represent. 

It is not necessary that a national park should have a large area. The 
element of size is of no importance as long as the park is susceptible of 
effective administration and control. 

You should study existing national parks with the idea of improving 
them by the addition of adjacent areas which will complete their scenic 
purposes or facilitate administration. The addition of the Teton Moun- 
tains to the Yellowstone National Park, for instance, will supply Yel- 
lowstone’s greatest need, which is an uplift of glacier-bearing peaks; 
and the addition to the Sequoia National Park of the Sierra summits 
and slopes to the north and east, as contemplated by pending legislation, 
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will create a reservation unique in the world, because of its combination 
of gigantic trees, extraordinary cafions, and mountain masses. 

In considering projects involving the establishment of new national 
parks or the extension of existing park areas by delimination of national 
forests, you should observe what effect such delimination would have 
on the administration of adjacent forest lands, and, wherever practic- 
able, you should engage in an investigation of such park projects jointly 
with officers of the Forest Service, in order that questions of national 
park and national forest policy as they affect the lands involved may be 
thoroughly understood, Cordially, yours, 

Mr. STEPHEN T. MATHER, FRANKLIN K. Lang, 
Director, National Park Service Secretary 








FORESTRY NOTES 


By WALTER MULForRD 


~ 
LAGUNA MOUNTAIN RECREATION AREA 


An important new development of recreation in the open is taking place 
in San Diego County on the Cleveland National Forest. This is the 
Laguna Mountain recreation area, very careful plans for which were 
worked out in advance by the United States Forest Service. The plans 
are being carried out under expert supervision, and the Forest Service 
has already spent about $60,000 in the development of the area. It is 
situated only 14% miles from the San Diego-Imperial Valley state high- 
way, with which it is connected by an excellent automobile road. It 
can be reached in a few hours by the people of the hot interior valleys. 
It has both public camping-grounds and private lots which are leased 
to individuals for a term of years, thus making it worth while for the 
lessees to build substantial cabins. Many people are already taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and Laguna Mountain bids fair to become 
one of the best outing areas in southern California. 


LARGE TIMBER SALE IN NoRTHERN CALIFORNIA 


One hundred million board feet of national forest timber in Siskiyou, 
Trinity and Shasta counties has been sold by the United States Forest 
Service to the Weed Lumber Company. The three counties will re- 
ceive about $70,000 from this sale, as an act of Congress provides that 
twenty-five per cent of all national forest receipts be paid to the coun- 
ties within which the forests are located. 


GRAZING ANIMALS ON THE NATIONAL ForESTS 


To help in meeting war needs, the United States Forest Service in 1918 
continued its efforts to secure full utilization of the forage resources of 
the national forests. In 1917, because of the war, 23,000 more cattle and 
71,000 more sheep were placed on the national forests of California than 
had ever been grazed on them previously. In 1918 the numbers were 
still further increased by 18,000 cattle and 114,000 sheep. This is said 
to make an almost complete utilization of the grazing ranges of the 
national forests. 


SENTIMENT, CENTS AND SENSE 


A great recreation center at Laguna Mountain; a large sale of timber 
in the Shasta region to meet the needs of mankind for wood products; 
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a greatly increased use of the national forest range to enable greater 
production of meat, wool and leather—such are some of the uses of for- 
ests, each legitimate when in its proper locality and under proper con- 
trol. Let stockman and lumberman grant that forests are needed for 
playgrounds as well as to make lumber-piles and stockyards. Let them 
also realize that love for the forest is a sentiment greatly to be desired, 
which is already a force in public opinion and is destined to become 
stronger. On the other hand, let camper and hunter and forest-lover 
concede that forests must have their purely commercial side, and that 
it is right that it should be so. Our various interests must needs over- 
lap. Each must yield something. In getting together, we all need 
broad-minded common sense. 


Forest INpUsTRIES COMMITTEE 


An example of this common-sense, get-together-around-the-table policy 
is shown in the work of the Forest Industries Committee. No changes 
have occurred in the organization and personnel of this committee as 

* described in the “Forestry Notes” of a year ago. In 1917 California 
fires burned more than 15,000 acres of standing grain, valued in normal 
times at more than $375,000; 233,000 acres of timber, valued at about 
$315,000; and nearly half a million acres of grazing and brush land, a 
large part of which would have supported grazing animals. Further- 
more, Forest Service data showed that it took 1600 “man-months,” or 
the equivalent of 400 men working every day for four months, to put 
out the 1000 man-caused, or preventable, fires which occurred on the 
national forests of California in 1917. In the light of these facts, the 
Forest Industries Committee decided to concentrate its energies for 
1918 on a vigorous fire-protection campaign. 


THE IQ18 FOREST FIRE RECORD 


The campaign produced results. On the national forests there was a 
reduction in 1918, as compared with 1917, of about forty-nine per cent in 
the number of man-caused fires, seventy-two per cent in the amount of 
damage done, and seventy-seven per cent in the cost of fighting them. 
This result was due in part to the vigorous law-enforcement campaign 
of the Forest Service, which secured 100 convictions out of a total of 
110 arrests for starting forest fires. Outside the national forests, 
twenty-six counties were organized in 1918 for protection against grain, 
grass, brush and timber fires. Two counties had been organized in 1917. 
In the twenty-eight counties thus operative in 1918, there were 412 rural 
fire companies, with over 500 sets of fire-fighting equipment and more 
than 6000 members pledged to fight fire. The territory thus protected 
is estimated at over 16,000 square miles, and includes about fifty-six per 
cent of the grain-producing area of the state. Fire-protection ordi- 
nances have been passed by fourteen counties. 
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The United States Forest Service, the State Forester, the farm bu- 
reaus and the Division of Forestry of the University of California have 
all contributed largely to the fire-protection campaign. Much has been 
accomplished, but the present system is entirely inadequate for the pro- 
tection of forests outside the national forests and national parks. It is 
reported from the State Forester’s office that one forest fire in 1918, 
in Humboldt County, destroyed timber and other property valued at 
about a million dollars. The State Redwood Park in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains is frequently threatened. Why can we not all unite in se- 
curing thoroughgoing fire protection by the state? 


ONE STORM CAUSES TWO HUNDRED FIRES 


Lightning started about 200 forest fires between Lake Tahoe and the 
Oregon line in one storm, on June 28, 1918. The fires were particularly 
serious in the Klamath region. 


STATE Forest N uRSERY 


At the 1917 session of the legislature the State Forester was authorized 
to expend $14,000 for the establishment of a forest nursery. But the 
law stipulated that the nursery must be located on state land or on land 
donated for the purpose. As no suitable area was found which met the 
provisions of the law, the establishment of the nursery was postponed. 
This year the State Forester will make an effort to secure from the 
legislature authorization and funds to buy or rent a suitable site. The 
plan is that the nursery will furnish stock for planting along the state 
highways, on school grounds and in small parks in rural communities. 


INFORMATION REGARDING Woop AND ITs UsEs 


The State Forester has established a wood-utilization service, to give 
information regarding the properties, uses, markets and available sup- 
plies of wood products. Inquiries should be addressed to the State For- 
ester, Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Early in the war the California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association pledged its resources to the Government without reserva- 
tion. About eighty per cent of the pine cut in 1918 in California has 
gone into uses recognized as war-time essentials by the Government, 
and the industry has therefore been given preference in cars, materials 
of construction and labor. In 1918 the association provided instruction 
in first aid and sanitation at logging-camps and sawmills. Some of the 
pine operators have pooled their resources for the purpose of advertis- 
ing California pine in eastern markets. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWoop ASSOCIATION 

There are twenty-two sawmill operators now cutting the coast redwood. 
The California Redwood Association includes sixteen of these opera- 
tors. The association is conducting a national educational campaign 
regarding the properties and uses of redwood. Its engineering depart- 
ment has been active in developing the use of redwood for wood-block 
flooring. A Redwood Emergency Bureau was organized to assist the 
Government in its war program. 


WaAR AND THE Forest SERVICE 
War caused many changes in the United States Forest Service. Non- 
essential work was suspended. Many projects were postponed until the 
return of normal times. Short-cut methods have been adopted. Men 
eligible for military duty were replaced by women or by men not eligi- 
ble for such service. Much direct help has been given to the various 
war boards and to the War Department itself. 


TAHOE- YOSEMITE TRAIL 
Among the Forest Service projects postponed because of the war is the 
completion of the Tahoe-Yosemite Trail. It is but one of the many 
things on which no work was done in 1918, 


FORESTRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


One hundred per cent of the juniors, seniors and alumni of the Division 
of Forestry of the University of California joined the colors, and most 
of the men are still in France. Instruction in professional forestry was 
therefore almost discontinued in 1918, but work in the elements of for- 
estry for non-professional students was given as usual. In the fall of 
1918 the forestry faculty gave a course in military mapping to over two 
hundred men of the Students’ Army Training Corps. The normal work 
of the forest school will be resumed in August, 1919 


MEMORIAL TREES FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS 
Memorial trees for sailors and soldiers who gave their lives in the 
struggle to overthrow autocracy are called the finest tribute that can be 
paid those heroes in hundreds of letters to the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation in Washington. The association is urging the proper setting of 
memorial trees for whatever memorial may be adopted by the various 
municipalities. An “Avenue of the Allies,” lined with trees in honor of 
the allied nations, is one suggestion. Another plan being worked out is 
for the planting of memorial trees along the transcontinental motor 
highways by the various counties through which such highways pass. 
The Lincoln Highway Association has taken up this plan. 
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TENAYA PEAK AND LAKE TENAYA 
From Tioga Road, Yosemite National Park 
Phot y Lee L. Stopple 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


ELizaABETH M. Bape, Acting Editor 
* 


STEEP All who have found John Muir’s interpretation of the moun- 
TRAILS* tains to be the most beautiful in literature will rejoice in this 

new collection of papers and letters which Professor Badé has 
so sympathetically compiled. 

Eventually it will be seen that Muir’s greatest service was that of 
recognizing and revealing God as the Infinite Personality who is work- 
ing in and through nature. Never was he confused by the outward ap- 
pearance, or by the evolutionary process, for his attitude of mind was 
that in which he perceived the Creator manifesting Himself in all that 
is true and beautiful. This insight illumined Muir’s heart, and it fills 
his message with power and life. Personality in God and man; indi- 
viduality in bird, and tree, and flower, each created for itself but inter- 
related with all life. 

All great souls are in a measure solitary, for their companionship is 
with the invisible. With the unawakened spirit they may have little 
true converse. Theirs is an inner world of reality, and they deal with 
causes rather than with effects. John Muir was most at home when 
alone in the mountains, for there he found a freedom of spirit that rose 
above the bondage of city-bound humanity. In Steep Trails there are 
many of these trips into the open paradise of our western country. Up 
glacier-polished Tenaya Cajfion, Muir made so difficult a trip that few 
have been able to follow him. For a hundred miles around the flower- 
strewn slopes of mighty Shasta he strolled alone in joyous content. 
Early and late in the season he forced his way through storm and night 
to its distant summit, finding in each new experience a fresh revelation 
of Divine love and purpose. 

In all the annals of mountaineering one may hardly find a more thrill- 
ing night upon a mountain than was the one which Muir spent upon Mt. 
Shasta. In order to complete barometric observations he remained on 
its summit with a companion until overtaken by a blinding storm. Per- 
ilous in the extreme was their unseen route along a dangerous ridge, 
while beyond their progress was halted by the »rce of the wind and 
the uncertain darkness. Knowing no fear, Muir would have continued 
down the icy slope, but, respecting the wish of his companion, he re- 
traced his steps to the fumaroles near the summit, where they spent the 
night. Unable to stand against the storm, they were compelled to lie in 
the boiling mud and fight for their lives amid its poisonous gases. 





*Steep Trails. By Joun Murr. Edited by Witt1am Frepertc Bapt. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. 1918. Pages, xi + 390. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. Large paper edition, $5.00. 
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Frozen, blistered and starved, they long awaited the dawn, when the 
storm ceased and they made their way slowly downward to warmth and 
safety. 

In other chapters of poetic beauty Muir describes the wild wool of 
mountain sheep and relates his experiences and climbs in Utah and 
Nevada, in southern California, and in Oregon and Washington. Every- 
where he studied glaciers and trees, roaming amid the continuous for- 
ests which thirty years ago surrounded Puget Sound, and reveling in 
the luxuriant fiora which clothes the lower slopes of Mt. Rainier. He 
climbed this greatest of all our glacier-hung mountains, 14,408 feet in 
height, with a party which bivouacked at 10,000 feet on its cheerless 
stones. Since then the spot has been known as Camp Muir, but it was 
neither referred to by Muir nor by those who have followed him as an 
abode of peaceful memories! Under ordinary conditions, Rainier may 
test the endurance of any climber, but in wind and storm its summit 
slopes are exceedingly dangerous. 

In 1902 John Muir visited the Grand Cajion, describing it with char- 
acteristic charm and power. No one has more nearly succeeded in pic- 
turing its size, its architecture and sculpturing, and its marvelous col- 
oring. One must view the cafion with his own eyes to realize its gran- 
deur, for an adequate conception may not be conveyed by brush or pen. 
It contains many groups of mountains of fantastic form and varied hues 
that glow with sunrise and sunset splendors, or are veiled majestically 
by clouds and storms. To linger in the presence of the cafion inspires 
one to nobler thoughts, to truer understanding, and to a deeper realiza- 
tion of the beauty and the immensity of God’s creation. Inevitably it 
measures the development of the person who views it. Some are noisy, 
but the great soul is silent. LeRoy JEFFERS 


. 


UNGLE William Beebe, director of the Tropical Research Station in 

Peace* British Guiana and curator of the ornithological section of 
the New York Zoological Park, is more than a naturalist. He 

knows how to set forth the results of tropical research in a fascinating 
manner. It would be hard to find a book that reveals the life of the 
tropics in a more interesting way. Here, in a chapter on “The Hoat- 
zins at Home,” we have the best description in English literature of 
that curious bird which still preserves, in the clawed wings of its young, 
the evidence of its reptilian ancestry. Even the inherited association 
with the water, from which the original bird-reptile emerged, is not 
wanting. A thrilling episode in another chapter is the noosing of a 
bushmaster eight feet long for the New York Zoological Park. This is 
one of the most dreaded serpents of the tropics, and the capture of this 
monster was a real adventure. “The snake lashed and curled and 
whipped up a whirlpool of debris, while one of us held grimly on to the 


*Jungle Peace. By Witiiam Beese. Illustrated from photographs. Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. 19:8. Pages, 297. Price, $1.75 net. 
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noose and the rest”—but the story is too long to be reported in a re- 
view, and no lover of literature and wildness must be provided with an 
excuse for not reading this remarkable book. 

The dedication to Colonel and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt calls to mind 
another of the many interests of the greatest American citizen of our 
time who has just passed on. Mr. Beebe relates that when the idea of 
a tropical research station occurred to him, Colonel Roosevelt was the 
first person with whom he discussed it. “In all my undertakings under 
the auspices of the New York Zoological Society,” he writes, “I have 
found his attitude always one of whole-souled sympathy, checked and 
practicalized by trenchant criticism and advice. For Colonel Roosevelt, 
besides his other abilities and interests, is one of the best of our Ameri- 
can naturalists. To a solid foundation of scientific knowledge, gained 
direct from nature, he adds one of the widest and keenest experiences 
in the field. His published work is always based on a utilization of the 
two sources, and is characterized by a commendable restraint and the 
leaven of a philosophy which combines an unalterable adhesion to facts, 
with moderation of theory and an unhesitating use of the three words 
which should be ready for instant use in the vocabulary of every honest 
scientist, ‘I don’t know.’” W.F.B. 


Sunset After the holidays are over and regularity once more pre- 
CaNADA* vails, we begin to plan for the summer outing. Which of 

the many alluring retreats is going to be our choice for this 
year? After reading Sanset Canada, by Archie Bell, it seems impos- 
sible not to scheme and plot some way to arrive in that part of Canada 
where sets the golden sun. So ardently does the author describe his 
various western visits that all his pages seem to lead one involuntarily 
thither. 

The first chapters are about Victoria and its environs. From this 
quaint city the author passes to her granddaughter, Vancouver, with 
her modern buildings and magnificent parks. In the luxuriant forests 
around the city can be seen the spectacular and thrilling operation of 
hauling logs over a mountain by means of a cable attached to a rail- 
road locomotive, Frettily interwoven with the wildwood descriptions 
are rare Indian legends. 

Then come chapters on Prince Rupert, its origin, and outlying dis- 
tricts, the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, with its points of interest, 
and the thoroughly Anglican communities—for the English always 
bring their habits with them. One is constantly surprised to find agri- 
cultural lands amidst such rugged and inspiring scenes. As in Nor- 
way, the hanging meadows, seen from a distance, look like framed pic- 
tures on a wall of gray cliff. 

* Sunset Canada, British Columbia, and Beyond. By Arcuie Bett. With illus- 


trations in black and white and in color, The Page Company, Boston. Pages, 
320. Price, $3.50 and postage. 
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A dazzling array of marvels is exhibited in the chapters on Jasper 
Park, Mt. Robson Park, Maligne Lake—more beautiful, according to the 
author, than the accepted jewel of them all, Lake Louise—Banff, and 
Field, with their entourage. 

The author makes one feel that western Canada is enchanted ground, 
created for the relaxation and enjoyment of him who turns for his 
diversion to the vast out-of-doors. Here forest and cliff, lake and gla- 
cier, work that spell which enables one to return to his regular routine 
with renewed strength. Lena R. CARLTON 


Far Away aANnp There is much in the writings of W. H. Hudson that 
Lone Aco* tempts one to call him the John Muir of South Ameri- 
ca. The comparison is not based upon similarity of 
style, for in that respect their work differs widely. Muir’s style sug- 
gests the dignified beauty of the mountains; Hudson’s, the graceful 
curves cut by leisurely streams on the green plains of Argentina. But 
the two men resemble each other strongly in their intense love of na- 
ture. Both, too, were naturalists with a fine poetic insight that enabled 
them to relate their observations in a captivating manner. In this book 
Hudson tells the story of his boyhood on the illimitable Argentine pam- 
pas. It is a wonderful tale of strange characters who dwelt in those 
vast solitudes; of the gauchos, or Argentine cowboys, and their quar- 
rels and primitive modes of life; of Buenos Aires in the 40’s when the 
long-forgotten Dictator Rosas was ruling the city with murder and vio- 
lence; of swashbucklers, Jack the Killers, and women strange and beau- 
tiful. Into this varied human material he has woven the story of his 
early life, with fascinating descriptions of birds, trees, flowers, arma- 
dillos, and vizcachas. In point of interest and importance this book de- 
serves to rank among the twelve best books of the year. Any lover of 
the great outdoors who leaves this book unread cuts himself off from a 
great enjoyment. W.F.B. 


TeENTING The name of the author alone will assure the reader of a 
ToNIGHTy treat in store. It is the story of a summer adventure which 
carries one to Glacier National Park. But, more than that, 
the party crosses Gunsight Pass and enters a region unknown to the 
tourist, a region of fascinating forest, trail and stream. The culmi- 
nating event of the season is a four-day boat trip through the cafion of 
the Flathead River. Rapids are run, portages are made, and with suc- 
cess comes the reward briefly told: “It has never been done before.” 
Incidentally the writer gives a capital picture of camp life of the type 
in which neither time nor money has been spared. H. M.LEC. 


“Far Away and Long Ago. 3y W. H. Hupson. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. 1918. Price, $2.50 net. 

+ Tenting Tonight. By Mary Ronerts Rinenart. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
3oston and New York. Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net. 
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Our Well written, well illustrated, well printed; enjoyable in the 
NATIONAL reading, and leaving such a good after-taste that anyone in- 
Forests* terested in our national forests will want to keep it on his 
shelves—such is this recently published book descriptive of 
the purposes and methods of the national forests, The four sections 
of the book deal respectively with the creation and organization of the 
national forests—their administration, their protection, and the sale 
and rental of national forest resources. W. M. 


CaMPING In this book the editor of Field and Stream gives in compact 
Outt form, and from the experience of over thirty years, advice 
for those who desire to enjoy real camping out. He takes 
up the subject from the point of view of different modes of travel, such 
as packing afoot (or, as we call it, “knapsacking”), traveling with pack 
animals, on horseback, or in canoe. He also considers it from the 
point of view of degree of comfort in camping, from the simple and 
compact outfit necessary for, say, a packing trip in the Adirondacks in 
midwinter, to the luxurious permanent camp or automobile camp. In 
addition, the book is a delightful narrative as well, and is exceedingly 
interesting reading for anyone fond of outdoor life. The material is, 
however, applicable more to camping conditions east of the Rocky 
Mountains than to our style of camping in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. W.E.C. 


PRACTICAL This book contains subject-matter of interest to tourna- 
Bait-CastTinct ment casters and anglers. The first half of it gives an 

excellent description of the rods, lines, reels and lures 
used for practical (as also scientific) bait-casting, followed by lessons 
in the proper methods of using them. These are illustrated by photo- 
graphic prints, to make them clear to the reader; and the subject of the 
photographs is one of America’s famous tournament casters and fisher- 
men, snapped in action. The second half of the book describes the ap- 
plication of the tackles and methods of the first half to actual fishing 
conditions, 

This is not a large or an expensive book, but it contains a store of 
valuable fishing advice and wisdom, and belongs in the library of all 
anglers or would-be anglers, and is especially recommended to Cali- 
fornians for the following reasons: The principles described and the 
practice of them are well known in the eastern states, chiefly as used in 

*Our National Forests. A short popular account of the work of the United 
States Forest Service on the national forests. By RicHarp H. Dovar Boerker. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1918. Price, $2.50. 

+Camping Out. By Warren H. Miiter. George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 1918. Price, $1.50 net. 


tPractical Bait-Casting. By Larry St. Joun. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.00. 
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the successful taking of black bass. But, although this fish is now 
abundant in many parts of California, proper methods for its taking are 
not either well known or in general use. It is a game fish, a tough 
fighter after being hooked, and excellent for eating. And the fisherman 
who will master such wisdom as is contained in Mr. St. John’s book, 
and put it in practice along the streams of California’s central valley, 
will find such fishing as will almost satisfy the longings of an angler’s 


soul. yd 


Our Cities To the layman this book appears something prophetic, 
AWAKE* somewhat on the plane of the ideal; yet it abounds in sta- 

tistics and tabular statements of facts which represent ac- 
tual achievements in a city awake and up and‘doing! 

Everything from garbage disposal to community singing and child 
welfare comes under the head of “Public Works” in a city where the 
mayor and the director of public works combined unselfish love of their 
kind with efficiency and practical sense. 

In conclusion, the author says: “As America calls millions for mili- 
tary duty overseas, so she calls tens of millions for civic duty here. The 
goal is absolutely the same—the enfranchisement of the human spirit.” 


H. M. LeC. 


THe HumMAN For boys who still think it the funniest joke ever to tie 
SIDE OF a tin can to a dog’s tail, or to heave a stone at a cat, no 
ANIMALST better book than this could be written. Thoughtless 

grown-up people, too, could learn from this book how to 
treat their dumb neighbors as fellow beings. 

What is usually accepted as instinct in animals the author interprets 
as intellect. He examines many kinds of animal, from the cat and cow 
of our own home-place to the lemming of Scandinavia and the zebra of 
African wilds. He shows us how these animals live as human beings. 
The young of a species play to exercise their muscles and to strengthen 
those which will be most used later in life. All animals prepare, with 
their own individual weapons, for the great and terrible war which has 
always existed in the world. The warfare of nations has stopped, but 
the battles of individuals will long continue. Are not animals even bet- 
ter equipped for strife than superior man? 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter—unless we except the one on 
the “Allies of Men”—is the one on food conservation. Let us here- 
upon release the polecat from a part of his huge burden of odium. He 
makes a storehouse near his home, and this he fills with frogs and liz- 
ards and insects, so that his children may have plenty of fresh meat. 


_ *Our Cities Awake. By Morris Lrewettyn Cooxe. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. 1918. Price, $2.50 net. 

_ +The Human Side of Animals. By Royat Dixon. Illustrations in color and 
in black and white. Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1.75 net. 
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His victims are so cleverly bitten through the head that they remain 
alive but are unable to escape. Thus are the young cats provided with 
fresh meat, which they have the joy of catching themselves. Let us 
laugh at the odd appearance of Mrs. Porcupine. She decides on grapes 
today for the menu of her family. She goes forth to a vine where 
plenty abounds, shakes the vine, rolls carefully in the grapes as only 
porcupines know how, and proceeds homeward, a grape on the end of 
each quill! 

In the last chapter the author gives remarkable Biblical proof of the 
immortality of the animal soul. Lena R. CARLTON 


THE WortH WurtE This is a convenient little volume to tuck in a 
IN THE SOUTHWEST* suitcase. Even if you do not visit all the Indian 
villages in the leisurely fashion advised by the 
author, you may at least become better acquainted with the picturesque 
pueblos, the arts, legends and ceremonial dances of the Hopis and 
Zunis. There is fascination in the mellow tints of mesa and cliff, won- 
der for the sixteenth-century Spanish explorers, and awe for the pre- 
historic dwellings of Montezuma’s descendants. Particularly interesting 
are the chapters on the village of Acoma and El Morro, the autograph 
rock of the Conquistadores. H. M.G. 


THe Metopy This is a collection of garden and nature poems selected 
or EartTHT by Mrs. Waldo Richards from the poets of the present 

day or those who have written within the last ten years. 
Most of the poems are by American writers, but we also find the names 
of Verhaeren, Rabindranath Tagore, Yates, Noyes, Masefield and other 
English and Irish writers in the list of authors represented. 

The headings of the different groups of poems indicate the variety of 
garden pictures—“Within Garden Walls,” “The Pageantry of Gardens,” 
“The Gardens of Yesterday,” “The Lost Gardens of the Heart.” There 
are poems of every season—of lilac time and Indian summer, of the 
roses of June and the snows of winter. There are exquisite songs of 
the coming of spring birds, of the nightingale at sunset, of the whirring 
hummingbird and dainty butterfly. Every phase of garden life is pic- 
tured, from the romances of the stately old gardens overseas to the 
homely virtues of the vegetable gardens of the present day, with a spe- 
cial “Grace for Gardens,” for the “beans and peas and the corn full on 
the ear,” which should have been chanted by every war-gardener. 

In the group called “Pasture and Hillside” we are taken farther 
afield, and in “Underneath the Bough” we find poems not only to the 

*Finding the Worth While in the Southwest. By Cuartes Francis SAUNDERS. 
Illustrated. Robert McBride & Co., New York. 1918. Price, $1.25 net. 


+The Melody of Earth. Edited by Mrs. Watpo Ricuarps. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 1918. Price, $1.50 net. 
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familiar trees that become garden friends, but also a song to one known 
to Sierrans in the high mountains, “A Lady of the Snows,” as Miss 
Harriet Monroe charmingly describes the mountain hemlock. 

Even the mountain climber who agrees with Joyce Kilmer when he 
says, “T think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree,” 

will find this collection a very delightful book to have with him for a 
noon-hour in the shade of a pine. E. LEB.B. 


A GumETOTHE This is a practical guide to the national parks, deal- 
NATIONAL ParKs ing more with routes, accommodations, etc., than 
oF AMERICA* with scenic descriptions. The author takes up the 

parks in the general order of their magnitude and 
importance, beginning with the Yellowstone. Here will be found de- 
tailed information concerning rail and stage transportation, hotels and 
camps, with fares and daily rates as authorized by the Government. All 
tours, either by stage or by pack train, are included. The author also 
gives advice on the necessary equipment for the national park visitor, 
and the more important park regulations in force at present. 


J. N. LEC. 


Sicn More than twenty years of serious study of the sign-language 
TaLky of the American Indian lie behind Ernest Thompson Seton’s 

preparation of this illustrated dictionary of 1600 signs used by 
the Indians of the Great Plains. He is conversant with all the elabo- 
rate codes prepared by American army officers, with the writings of 
Indian agents and missionary workers who were experts in gesture 
language, and has taken his own manuscript from tribe to tribe for con- 
sultation with the best sign-talkers of the present day. The sign-talk 
of the Cheyenne tribe is taken as a standard, as theirs has been simpli- 
fied to become largely a one-hand code; but some signs of other tribes 
have also been added, as well as a hundred or more used by the deaf in 
Europe and America. 

So enthusiastic is the author about the uses of sign-language that he 
proposes it as the future universal world language. With this thought 
in view, he has added the French and German equivalents of the Eng- 
lish word expressing the root-idea of each sign. Among the many ad- 
vantages which the author finds for the Indian sign-language over the 
complete sign code of the deaf is that the former expresses ideas in- 
stead of spelling out words, and therefore can be used by people with 


*A Guide to the National Parks of America. Compiled and edited by Epwarp 


Frank Auten, editor of “Travel.” Robert McBride & Company, New York. 1918. 
Price, $1.25 net; postage extra. 
+ Sign Talk. ty Ernest Tuompson Seton. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 


City and New York. Price, $3.00. 
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no knowledge of the spelling of words, and between people who know 
different languages. 

Even if we do not share in the anticipation of a future of universal 
sign-talking, we should be grateful for the patient research which re- 
sults in preserving to us so much of the fast-disappearing life of our 
American Indians. E. LEB.B. 


GUIDE TO Published by the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
Jasper Park* this guide to Jasper Park gives a very comprehensive 
description of one of Canada’s largest and most beauti- 
ful playgrounds. An account of the early history of the region, quoting 
from thrilling narratives of the first explorers, fur-traders, and mis- 
sionaries to the Indians, forms an interesting chapter. The descriptive 
material is profusely illustrated with beautiful photographs, not only of 
the scenic wonders of the park, but also of the fauna and flora. A list 
is given of trips to be taken in the region, with details of distance, time, 
and height of peaks, that makes one wish to follow each careful direc- 
tion and see for one’s self the lofty peaks, snowy cirques, glacial rivers 
and quiet lakes of this Rocky Mountain park. 
It is well printed and bound in an attractive green flexible binding. 
Six topographical maps go with it. E. LEB.B. 


In THE Witps_ This book embodies the experiences of a field naturalist 
oF SOUTH and collector during six years in the tropical wilder- 
AMERICAT nesses of South America. Altogether Mr. Miller cov- 
ered over 150,000 miles in his expeditions, circling the 
coast region of all that part of the southern continent which lies north 
of Buenos Aires. The opening chapters relate to explorations in Colom- 
bia, Then follows the story of his adventures and observations dur- 
ing an ascent of the Orinoco to the mysterious Mt, Duida. The reader 
catches glimpses of rubber camps where orgies of dissipation and occa- 
sional wholesale murders take place, when the bands of natives, return- 
ing from the forest, are paid for their deliveries of rubber. A chapter 
on “Life in the Guiana Wilds” tells of the interesting custom, called 
“beena,” among the Patamona Indians, which is thought to insure suc- 
cess on a hunt. Several chapters are devoted to the Roosevelt South 
American Expedition, to which Mr. Miller was attached as field natu- 
ralist. The chapter entitled “A Forty Days’ Ride Through Wildest 
Matto Grosso” should satisfy the most exacting reader of exploration 
literature. Here is found a description of the Salto Bello Falls, where 
~~ * Description of and Guide to Jasper Park. Published by the Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. 1917. Pages, 97. Price, 50 cents. Sold by Railway News Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
tin the Wilds of South America. By Leo E. Mitrer, of the American Museum 


of Natural History. With over 70 illustrations and a map. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, New York. 1918. 8vo. Pages, xiv + 424. Price, $4.50 net. 
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the Papagayo River, fully five hundred feet wide and containing an 
enormous flow of water, plunges into a gorge in a sheer drop of two 
hundred and eighty feet. The height of the fall exceeds that of Niagara 
by more than a hundred feet, and the roar of the water is said to be 
awe-inspiring in the extreme. After leaving the Roosevelt Expedition, 
Mr. Miller went down the west coast of Peru, crossed the central Bo- 
livian highlands, and passed down into Argentina. Any one who is 
interested in the little-known savages of South America should read his 
chapter on “The Yuracaré Indians of the Rio Chimoré.” Throughout 
the volume the natural-history interest of the reader is satisfied by de- 
lightful descriptions of South American birds and mammals, many of 
them quite rare. Who would not like to know about the habits of a 
night-monkey no bigger than a good-sized mouse, or an ant-eater, with 
a wonderful golden fur, that lives a diurnal life in the tree-tops? We 
regret that we are unable to devote as much space to the volume as it 
deserves. We recommend it warmly as a most entertaining and in- 
forming volume. It contains a map and more than seventy photographic 
illustrations, The frontispiece is a beautiful color plate of the cock-of- 
the-rock, a rare bird of gorgeous plumage, whose nest and eggs Mr. 
Miller found for the first time. W.F.B. 


“TourtnG This little work is well worth reading, and is of the greatest 
Aroot’* possible interest to all trampers and mountaineers. It is also 

of a special interest to knapsackers, those who “back-pack.” 
While we do not agree with everything the author says, largely because 
western conditions are somewhat different from those found in the east, 
he gives every evidence of knowing what he is writing about. His sug- 
gestions on the various kinds of back-packs, footwear, making of caps, 
outdoor beds, food list and light-weight mess kit are full of valuable 


suggestions. W. E. C, 


We are in receipt of the 1918 Annual of the Mountain Club of South 
Africa, published by the Cape Town Section. It is a publication of 158 
pages, with a large number of photo-engravings which convey a clear 
idea of mountain scenery in the Transvaal and in the vicinity of Cape 
Town. There are a number of interesting articles illustrating climbs 
undertaken by South African mountaineers. We welcome to our library 
this new acquaintance from the antipodes. 








*Touring Afoot. By C. P. Forpyce. Outing Publishing Company, New York. 
Price, 80 cents. 
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FOR THE ANNUAL OUTING 
you will want a supply of fresh and dependable films 
—ones with which you can be sure of getting those 
pictures which you never will have an opportunity 
to retake. 


AFTER YOU COME BACK 


you will want them developed and printed in a mod- 
ern laboratory with up-to-date equipment and careful 
workmen to get the best possible results from your 
exposures. From the best ones you will want some 
artistic enlargements. 


These are some of the advantages we have 
to offer you 


Marsh & Co. 


KODAKS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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- A book for every outdoor lover 


STEEP TRAILS 


BY JOHN MUIR 
EDITED BY WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 


Some of John Muir’s best writing is to be found in this last of 
his posthumous books, which begins with 2 charming paper on 
the mountain sheep, or bighorn, of the Sierra Nevada and ends 
with a glowing account of the Grand Cafion. Other vivid chap- 
ters deal with Mt. Shasta, Mt. Rainier, Puget Sound, Oregon, 
Utah, the Nevada desert, the Sierra, and the San Gabriel 
Mountains, and include stories of strenuous adventures as 
well as such delightful description of the scenery and wild life 
of the West as only John Muir could write, 


“No one who loves the out-of-doors should 
fail to read this volume. Perhaps no other 
book so adequately pr ts the pe of 
Muir’s genius.” — Cleveland Plain Dealer 





Illustrated. $3.00 net 
Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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PACK STRAPS SOX 


Your inspection of our goods 
is cordially invited 


508 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 828 
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» William T. Goldsborough, >. 











Insurance Broker 
Telephone Sutter 4925 234 Bush Street San Francisco, Cal. 
DATE | COMPANY PREMIUM 
Fire I would like to snd YOU 
‘ a Bill. 
Lye 
All kinds of Insurance nego- 
Bonds tiated with the Best Com- 
Accident panics. 
Burglary I want YOUR Business—large 
or small. 
Automobile Ask me about Rates and 
Liability Policies. 














CAMPING 


EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMOBILE OUTFITS 


WE MAKE AND CARRY A FULL 
LINE OF SPECIALTIES FOR 
VACATION TOURISTS 


LAWN, PORCH and CAMP FURNITURE 
Send for our Free Illustrated Catalog 


W. A. Plummer Mfc. Company 


Front Street at Pine, San Francisco. Phone Kearny 5560 
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The Camper, Hiker, Autoist and Sportsman can find 
in our varied stock all the necessaries that add com- 
fort to the body, the camp or the trip en route 


HIKING OUTFITS, RUCKSACKS, 
TENTS AND CAMP SUPPLIES 
EASTMAN KODAKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
SPIRO’S “SIERRA” 


SLEEPING OUTFITS 
“‘They’re the Best” 






ARMY AND NAVY GOODS 


Theregulation U.S. Army TrampingShoes 
The regulation U. S. Olive Drab Shirts 
The regulation U.S. Olive Drab Blankets 


U.S. Knapsacks, Shelter Tents, Ponchos and many of 
the other useful articles required in the U.S. Army and 
Navy Service 


THE SPIRO CO, 


The Sportsman’s Store 
307 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO : 
Oakland Store: 1127 Broadway  } re 
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Sierra Club Outing 


July 11th—August 9th, 1919 


OSEMITE, Tuolumne Meadows, Mt. 
Ritter, Thousand Island Lake, Devil’s 
Post Pile, Rainbow Falls, and Ten Lake 


Basin. 


This trip will include some remarkably fine 
but seldom visited spots. 

The list is filling rapidly. All those who con- 
template going should send in their names 
without delay. 


DO IT NOW! 











Your Vacation — Season 1919 


Make it the most enjoyable outing of your.life-time! 
Where? 
es 
| At the YOSEMITE VALLEY, of course! 
When? 
Any time from April 15th to September 30th. 
Where can I stay there? 
At the 
— SENTINEL HOTEL or 
— GLACIER POINT HOTEL or 
— YOSEMITE CAMP or 
— MERCED LAKE LODGE or 
— LAKE TENAYA LODGE 





And who can give me full details pertaining to Rail- 
road, Hotel and Camp Rates, etc.? 





. YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK COMPANY 
, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 
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Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Grocers 


TEA, COFFEE AND WINE MERCHANTS 
Established 1850 


Wecarry everything in the eating line for the camp- 
ing trip, such as condensed soups, potted meats, beef 
extracts and delicacies of all kinds. 

We take great pains to pack according to instruc- 
tions left, and try to please in every way. 

When you are far away you want fresh goods of 
the best quality, and they must be packed properly. 


Main Store and Shipping Depot 
242 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














FOR THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS 


Norfolk Coats For Men =: 


Riding Breeches and Trousers 
Puttees and Leggings 
Caps and Shirts 


For Women— 
Breeches, Norfolk Coats 
Riding Coats, Walking Skirts 
Shell Skirts (can be divided) 
Shirts with adjustable collars 
(can be worn high or low) 
Hats, Puttees, Leggings 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


156 Geary Street 416 Fourteenth St. 
San Francisco Oaklan 
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HORST’S 
Evaporated Vegetables 


' Perfected Process 


Food value, flavor and texture unimpaired. 
Great saving in weight and space. 


IDEAL FOR CAMPING 


Fresh or canned vegetables weigh from ten to twenty 
times that of HORST'S EVAPORATED. 


As good as fresh vegetables—and better than canned. 
Sold only in sealed tins—absolutely weatherproof. 


At sporting goods stores and groceries. 


E. CLEMENS HORST COMPANY 


235 PINESTREET:SAN FRANCISCO 











ON A HIKE—12z Wit Need 


IT WILL SERVE YOU FOR 

A Kodak DELIGHTFUL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EVERY TRIP 

WILL INSTANTLY 


A Pedometer TELL YOU HOW FAR 


YOU HAVE WALKED 








A Field Glass ressine oF tHe 


We Also Do cic oe Printing 


THE QUALITY KIND—FOR THE ONE WHO KNOWS 


Henry KAHN & CO. 


Opticians & Photo Supplies 
54 GEARY ST. and 590 MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 
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The “ Been There’”’ 


Outing Goods Store 


Devoted exclusively to the needs of sportsmen and 
sportswomen—with 38 years of progressive camp 
experience to assist 


OUR SUITS ARE IN EXCLUSIVE, STYLES 
Fashioned with “character” from standard gov- 
ernment grade khaki to the famous auto woolen— 

appropriate, practical and fairly priced 


ELLERY HIKING BOOTS GIVE GENUINE 
COMFORT 


They also are of our own creation, possessing 
leather, shape and construction which have made 
them “standard” to the royalty of the trail 


LEARN WHAT ELLERY QUALITY, SERVICE AND 
PRICE MEANS 
Impossible to enumerate the hundreds of seasonable articles 
that cannot be bought elsewhere, so we invite your inspection, 
with the reminder that attention to detail has 
made our establishment 


The Largest Outing Supply House in America 


&@ Complete outing goods catalogue sent free on request ®& 
ee 

4 Yer ade— 
QUALITY 


PRINTED BY TAYLOR & TAYLOR, SAN FRANCISCO 

















